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“LET GEORGE DO IT...” 


is the slant that far too many of us are taking these days when we 


THE COVER are asked to contribute our ideas to the development of new and 
PICTURE... improved methods or programs. Taking the time to really think 

The Housing Authority of the through an idea and to weigh it in view of our own experience 
City of Stamford is building Oak is all too rare an occurrence. This failure to contribute, to partici- 
Park under Connecticut’s $45 mil- pate, runs through the whole range of public interest questions. 


lion state-aided program for mod- 
erate-rental public housing for 
veterans. First of the 114 fami- 


We all figure that someone, somewhere in the background, has all 


the answers—that our only function is to keep conversation alive 


lies are expected to move in next with a steady stream of complaints about the state of the world’s 
spring. affairs as evidence of our concern for the public welfare. But we 

Building exteriors are frame, figure that the hard job of getting to the facts behind the faults, 
stained redwood on the first floor of devising the means for overcoming those faults can be left to 


and white on the second. Archi- 
tects were Harrison, Ballard & 
Allen of New York, who chose a 
design of “a domestic character to do. 
. . . to avoid the usual ‘project’ 
appearance” and in keeping with 
the surrounding community. Rents 


“George.” The unspoken attitude seems to be that George can handle 
such workaday details: that’s his job; that’s what he’s being paid 


This tendency is, of course, in direct conflict with the current 
emphasis on the need to make democracy work. For unless we 


will average $65 per month plus take the extra time, unless we discipline ourselves to think questions 
ge $6° 
fuel. through to possible solutions—we must of necessity accept more 


and more the one-man decisions of “George,” thus gradually 





abandoning our democratic privileges to dictatorial leadership. 


THIS MONTH... Although this state of affairs is observable all up and down 
the scale of current national and international problems, it comes 
Lawrence M. Cox elected NAHO to the attention of this Association chiefly as it is manifested 

president page 263 the field of housing. The sense that every man in the field has a 
part to play in the formation of national housing policy does not 


Five cities report benefits of public pervade the organization. There are not enough people clamoring 
housing page to state their positions, to develop their own ideas of how to handle 


‘ ' particular phases of the housing problem. There is far too much 
James Dahir analyzes neighborhood 


sdenning Geer; page 270 passive acceptance of the precedents of the past and too quick an 

adaptation to whatever new patterns mysteriously emerge from 
a a) a a a “George.” There is no vitality in such an attitude, no sense of 
described page 273 progress, no evidence that the democratic theory is being put into 

actual, day-to-day operation. If the many complicated knots that 
Dr. Winslow discusses housing as an remain firmly tied in the housing tangle are ever to be loosed, 
instrument of health page there must be less and less seen and heard of “George” and more 


and more seen and heard of that numerous and one-time healthy 


fellow, John Q. 
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LAWRENCE M. COX 
ELECTED 1948-49 
NAHO PRESIDENT 





Lawrence M. Cox, Executive Di- 
rector of the Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority, is to be 
NAHO’s President for the year De- 


cember 1, 1948 to November 30, 
1949. His election to the office was 
announced at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting of members on October 
15 during NAHO’s 15th annual con- 
ference. held in Seattle for the four 
days October 13 to 16. 


Other Officers, Board Members 


Mr. Cox was elected on a mail 
ballot distributed during September, 
on which voting closed October 10. 
Other officers elected on the ballot 
were: two Vice-Presidents: Joseph 
A. Fowler, Executive Director and 
Secretary, Memphis Housing Au- 
thority. and John I. Robinson, Chair- 


man, Springfield (Massachusetts) 
Housing Authority. Also elected 


were six members of the Board of 
Governors to serve for three years: 
John W. Beard, Secretary-Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City and County of San Francisco; 


The Reverend Don Frank Fenn. 
Chairman, Housing Authority of 


Baltimore City; W. W. George, Exec- 
utive Director, The Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Meridian, Missis- 
sippi; Clarence C. Klein, Administra- 
tor, Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh; Miss Muriel Mawer. 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the 
City of Seattle: James D. Richardson, 
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Annual Meeting Termed Success 


As NAHO’s 15th Annual Meeting 
drew to a close at noon on October 
16, the general expression of 
opinion from every quarter seemed 
to be that the 1948 meeting had been 
one of the Association’s best. For 
the four days October 13 to 16, the 
delegates were almost constantly 
either in attendance at one of the 
22 discussion sessions or at one of 
the seven general sessions—or were 
viewing the Third Annual Exhibit of 
Building and Maintenance Products 
or a series of housing movies—or 
were signed up for tours of the 
city and its surrounding area. The 
attention that the host agency for 
the meeting, NAHO’s Pacific North- 
west Council, had given to schedul- 
ing full-time activities for the dele- 
gates—virtually around the clock 
was one of the features of the con- 
ference to draw consistently favor- 
able comment. The fact that most of 
the meeting time was given over to 
a series of two-hour discussion ses- 
sions was another feature of the 
conference to meet with approval. 
The sessions were designed to bring 


together “specialists” in various 
phases of housing—housing com- 
missioners, managers, maintenance 
men, those interested in urban re- 


development, research, etc. The four 
maintenance sessions were the first 
such discussion meetings held at a 
national NAHO conference and drew 
good attendance and _ participation. 
Highlights of these various discus- 
sion sessions are to be carried in 
the November issue of the JouRNAL 
oF Housinc, together with detailed 
reports on other sessions. 

The “higher and higher” record 
of NAHO annual meeting attendance 
that has been rolled up progressive- 


Executive Director. Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Vallejo. 
President-elect Cox has spent his 
entire business career in construction 
and public housing. After attending 
George Washington University. he 
did construction work in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the two years 193] 
to 1933. He then went to work for 
the Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration and remained 
there until the creation of the United 
States Housing Authority in 1937. 
As the special assistant to the As- 
sistant Administrator of USHA, Mr. 
Cox remained in Washington for an- 
uther three years. With the begin- 
(Continued column one, page 264) 


ly every year since the war was con- 
tinued for the 1948 conference. A\l- 
though final records had not yet been 
made as of the date the JouRNAL went 
to press, preliminary figures showed 
that there had been a registration of 
over 800, representative of over 30 
states. Alaska, Hawaii. Puerto Rico. 
and Canada. 

Exhibits included displays of au- 
tomatic laundry equipment, paints, 
windows. window shades, grounds 
equipment, water heaters, refrigera- 
tors and other kitchen equipment, 
window plumbing equip- 
ment, and space heaters. In ad- 
dition, several educational displays 
were shown. Pictures of these ex- 
hibits and displays will be carried 
in the November JOURNAL. 

One of the formal 
adopted at the business meeting on 
October 15 called for an extension 
to municipalities of the McGregor 


screens, 


resolutions 


bill provisions for the disposition 
of temporary war housing. Under 
the bill as passed by the 80th Con- 
gress this summer, only universities 
and colleges were granted the privi- 
lege of acquiring such housing. Full 
text of the resolution will be given 
in the November JOURNAL. 

A letter to the conference from 
President Truman was featured on 
the opening day of the meeting. The 
Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Raymond M. 
Foley, spoke to the opening luncheon 
session and Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson delivered an address to 
the October 14 luncheon meeting. 
All of these messages stressed the 
need for federal legislative action 
to meet the country’s need for slum 
clearance and low-rental housing. 
President Truman wrote: “I believe 
that such legislation is essential for 
the best interests of our society, that 
it has the support of the great ma- 
jority of the American people, and 
that it therefore must eventually 
succeed.” 

At the October 15 business meet- 
ing, the delegates adopted five 
amendments to the Association’s con- 
stitution and took enthusiastic action 
in support of a resolution express- 
ing appreciation for the hospitality 
with which the conference had been 
received by the Pacific Northwest 
Council, the state of Washington. 
the city of Seattle, and by the Ca- 
nadian cities of Victoria and Van- 
couver, to which many of the dele- 
gates had made tours. 
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cox— 
(Continued from page 263) 


ning of the defense housing period 
in 1940, Mr. Cox went to Norfolk, 
Virginia, to assist in the initiation 


of a housing authority program 
there. He became the Authority's 


Executive Director in 1941 and has 
continued in that capacity for the 
past seven years. During that period. 
the Norfolk job developed into a 
war housing program of over 3500 
units, 730 of them being “671’s,” 
aow converted to low-rental use. In 
addition, another 200 units of low- 
rental housing have been authorized 
for Norfolk under the USHA Act 
but their construction was deferred 
during the war. 

In 1946 the function of all Vir- 
ginia housing authorities was broad- 
ened under state legislation to in- 
clude the urban redevelopment job. 
This integration of public housing 
with an overall program of com- 
munity development was in direct 
line with Mr. Cox’ approach to his 
job, he having been active three or 
four years previously in the reor- 
ganization of his local 
commission. 

Mr. Cox’ NAHO service has been 
continuous over the past six years. 
He was for four years a member of 
the Committee on Federal-Local Re- 
lations (now known as the Commit- 
tee on PHA-LHA Relations). Fo: 
two years he was the chairman of 
a Committee on the Management of 
War Housing. He served a one-year 
term as the Chairman of the Associ- 
ations Management Division and for 
the past three years has been a mem- 
ber of the national Board of Gov- 
ernors. He has also been active in 
the Southeastern Regional Council. 
having been elected in May as Re- 
gional President for the same 1948- 
1949 period as his term as national 
president. 


planning 


President Edwards Honored 

NAHO’s retiring President. Ray 
O. Edwards of Jacksonville. Florida. 
was honored in a number of both 
formal and informal testimonials 
during the Association’s Seattle 
meeting in recognition of the high 
quality of his leadership during the 
past year. A formal resolution in 
appreciation of his contribution to 
NAHO was adonted bv meeting dele- 
gates at the annual dinner on Oc- 
tober 15, as follows: 

WHEREAS, our retiring President, Ray 
O. Edwards, has devoted the past year 
to furthering the objectives of NAHO and 
has given untiringly of his time and, 
many times at his own expense, has con- 
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AUTHORITY’S RENT-FIXING POWER UPHELD 


MAXWELL H. TRETTER 
VAHO General Counsel 


The decision (No. 5742, August 
10, 1948) of Jarrett v. Norfolk Re- 
deveiopment and Housing Authority 
in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals (4th Circuit) reafirms a 
general principle that the courts 
will not interfere with the discretion- 
ary acts of an administrative agency 
such as a housing authority, where 
it can not be shown that the agency 
has transcended its legal powers or 
abused its discretion. The facts in 
the case and the reasoning of the 
court are of special interest to hous- 
ing authorities throughout the coun- 
try. since the practices of these 
authorities and the laws and con- 
tracts under which they operate fed- 
erally aided housing developments 
are substantially the same nation- 
wide. 

Edward R. Baird of the Norfolk 
law firm Baird, White. and Lanning 
very ably represented the Authority. 
The facts in the case were as fol- 
lows: 

Merrimack Park Houses. owned 
and operated by the Norfolk Au- 
thority, was initiated as a low-rent 
project but, prior to construction, 
was converted to a defense housing 
project. It was occupied entirely by 
Naval personnel. In 1945 and again 
in 1947 the Norfolk Authority, with 
the approval of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority and the Office 
of Price Administration. increased 
rental charges for the houses. 

The Complaint 

The plaintiffs contended that these 
rent’ increases were illegal and. 
among others. offered the following 
principal arguments: 

1—That the defendant Authority 
is required to fix its rentals on such 
a basis as to make full use of the 
annual contribution of the federal 
government provided for in the con- 
tract ard that the increased rentals 
would provide sufficient revenue in 
the immediate future to obviate the 
necessity of using the subsidy. 

2—That the increased rentals 
sulted and adv'sed with various regions 
of this Association to help them solve 
their problems: and 

WHEREAS, Ray O. Edwards, has ex- 
hibited qualities of being a real man— 
honest, patient, kind, considerate of others, 
and yet firm and strong in his convic- 
tions: and 

WHEREAS, through his earnest sincer- 
ity, this Association has gained the in- 
creasing confidence and respect of the 


would provide enough revenue te 
amortize the project within that 
period, 

The contract between the de- 
fendant Authority and FPHA con- 
tained the usual provision: “in no 
event shall the maturity of any bond 
exceed 60 years from the date of 
this contract.” As to rents, the con- 
tract and the Virginia statutes pro- 
vide in effect: 

1—The project shall not be op- 
erated for profit. 

2—Rentals shall be sufficient. but 
no higher than sufficient, to produce 
revenues that (together with annual 
contributions provided for) will be 
adequate to meet debt service when 
due, meet operating expense, dis- 
charge other obligations, and create 
a bond reserve. 

Said the Court: 

“There is nothing in any of the 
foregoing or all of it taken together, 
which requires that bonds be issued 
for sixty years or that rents be fixed 
upon the basis of such a bond is- 
sue ... The fixing of rentals was 
a matter intrusted by law to the 
discretion of the defendant authority, 
not to the courts . . . The authority 
was clothed with the duty of fixing 
rents in the light of the standards 
prescribed by the statutes and con- 
tract referred to: and this. of course, 
required the exercise of a high order 
of business judgment and a wide dis- 
cretion. The courts have no more 
power to interfere with the exercise 
of this discretion than with the dis- 
cretion vested in a public service 
commission to fix rates. Only where 
the authority has transcended _ its 
legal powers. violated rules of law 
or abused its discretion may the 
courts intervene.” 

The plaintiffs have appeal -d to the 
United States Supreme Court for a 
writ of certiorari. The Authority will 
file a brief with the Court by Novem- 
ber 25. 

Copies of the decision are avail- 
able from the Norfolk Authority. 


public as evidenced by two recent national 
polls that show that 70 per cent of the 
people are favorable to the adoption of 
a long-range housing program: now there- 
fore 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the members 
of the National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials express their deep and sincere ap- 
preciation and thanks to our retiring Presi 
dent, Ray 0. Edwards, for a job very well 
done. 
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Five Cities Report Benefits of Public Housing 


DELINQUENCY LOWER IN PUBLIC 
HOUSING THAN IN CITY AS A WHOLE 
In Cleveland and Philadelphia, the 


rate of juvenile delinquency is low- 
er among public housing residents 


than it is 
according 


for the city as a whole, 
to juvenile court figures 
released in both cities this summer. 
And in both cities, the contrast is 
even greater when arrests of public 
housing youngsters are compared 
not with total arrests in the city, 
but with arrests in neighboring slum 
areas—where many of the public 
housing residents used to live. 

The Cleveland figures covered ar- 
rests of all youngsters—both boys 
and girls—between the ages of 7 
and 17 years during 1947. Out of 
a total of 4018 children in six low- 
rent housing estates of the Cleve- 
land Metropolitan Housing Authori- 
ty last year, the rate of juvenile 
delinquency cases averaged 1.57 per 
cent. Rate for the city as a whole 
was 1.8 per cent—and in the slum 
areas adjacent to the housing estates. 
the average rate was 2.26 per cent. 

Two of the Cleveland Authority 
estates—Lakeview Terrace, with 530 
children, and Woodhill Homes, with 
382 children—had perfect scores. 
with no official cases during the year. 
Highest delinquency rate in public 
housing was at Carver Park. with 
1283 children, where the rate was 
3.12 per cent. But in two slum dis- 
tricts adjacent to the Park, the rates 
were, respectively, 3.56 per cent and 
3.33 per cent. 

The Philadelphia study covered 
only boys between the ages of 7 and 
17 from 1945 through the first half 
of 1948. In 15 public housing com- 


munities of all types operated by’ 


The Philadelphia Housing Authori- 
ty. the rate of juvenile delinquency 
arrests among the 3159 boys living 
there during 1947 averaged 2.1 per 
cent—compared with 2.7 per cent for 
the city as a whole and 7.8 to 11.6 
per cent for areas of substandard 
housing. Although there were 100 
more boys living in public housing 
last year than in 1945, there were 36 
fewer cases of juvenile delinquency 
last year. Average rate of arrests 
in 1945 was 3.3 per cent in public 
housing and 3.9 per cent for the city 
as a whole. (No comparable figures 
were released with respect to arrests 
in slum districts. ) 

Twelve of the 15 Authority com- 
munities had perfect scores in 1947 
—without a single arrest during the 
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In 1945, however. there was 
only one community with a perfect 
score. 

One of the Authority's low-rent 
developments is located in the police 
district that had the highest rate in 
the city last year—11.6 per cent. 
The rate among the 742 boys living 
in the Authority development, how- 


year. 


ever, was 4.2 per cent. “Such a 
startling contrast,” says Authority 
Chairman William Reinhardt. “can 


only be ascribed to the decent liv- 


ing conditions provided by the 
Authority-managed housing. The 
same may be said for the very 


favorable comparison with the slum 
areas that is enjoyed by all Au- 
thority-managed public housing com- 
munities.” Mr. Reinhardt also point- 
ed out that the 
live in Authority properties spend 
more time “on the playgrounds, 
athletic fields, and other open spaces 
in healthful and invigorating activi- 
ties. 


youngsters who 


PUBLIC HOUSING CITED AS AID TO 
CHILDREN’S MENTAL HEALTH 

Mental health experts in Salt Lake 
City this summer found that war- 
induced doubling up is more damag- 
ing to family stability than is the 
effect of living in substandard hous- 
ing. To correct what they found to 
be the unfavorable effects of over- 
crowding on family life. the ex- 
perts said they were “convinced” of 
the need for public low-rent hous- 
ing. 

Some of the damaging results of 
overcrowding that they noticed were 
(1) “the unity of the family group. 
the identification with a primary 
group, and the acceptance of chil- 
dren were all endangered”; (2) 
“authority as to parental control was 
frequently indeterminate and chil- 
dren lacked the basic measures which 
provide security in emotional re- 
lationships”; and (3) “the mental 
health of children was affected by 
the lack of respect for the rights of 
others, lack of mutual loyalty and 
forbearance, and all the small inti- 
macies which were impossible in a 
congested home.” 

The experts stated these conclu- 
sions in a report presented by the 
Utah Preparatory Commission to 
the International Congress on Men- 
tal Health, which met in London, 
August 12-21, under the sponsorship 
of the World Health Organization. 
The Utah Commission was one of 


130° similar throughout the 
world that submitted papers to the 
Congress. It headed by Dr. 
Arthur L. Beeley. Dean of the School 
of Social Work, University of Utah. 
and its 19 
some 15 specialties in the 


groups 


was 


members represented 
mental 
health field, including general medi- 
cine, psychiatry, pediatrics, social 
work, sociology, anthropology. edu- 
cation, and the law. 

Full report of the Utah Commis- 
sion covered aw ide range of social 
and economic problems having to 
do with family life, under the title 
Impact of War on the Family and 
Children in Metropolitan Salt Lake. 
To get the facts on the local situ- 
ation, Commission members inter- 
viewed 61 agencies and institutions 
in the area, including health and 
welfare agencies. educational 
recreational groups, 


police agencies, and 


and 
and 
religious Or- 


courts 


ganizations. “The agencies can- 
vassed were unanimous in agree- 
ment,” the Commission found. “that 


had an unfavor- 
able effect on the stability of family 
life.” 


The Commission’s conclusions on 


congested housing 


the housing problem were as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding the fact that 
Metropolitan Salt Lake is relatively 
free from slum areas, the promotion 
of adequate housing is nevertheless 
a basic factor for the actual preser- 
vation of home life . . . The prob- 
lem of housing and neighborhood 
influence on the personality develop- 
ment of children is a matter of grow- 
ing concern to all who would safe. 
guard the mental and emotional de- 
velopment of the child. The normal 
expansion of population and the in- 
creased mobility of families and dis- 
placed persons renders this problem 
doubly acute. With the exception of 
emergency housing in or near some 
of the great military establishments 
during the war, Metropolitan Salt 


Lake has had no public housing 
projects. This Commission is con- 
vinced there is a great need fo 


government-sponsored low-cost hous- 
ing in this area.” 


CHICAGO NEGRO T-B RATE LOWER 
IN PUBLIC HOUSING THAN IN CITY 

Tuberculosis death rate among 
Negroes in Chicago during the years 
1944-1946 was considerably lower 
among residents of two low-rent de- 
velopments of Chicago Housing Au- 
thority than the average for either 
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the city as a whole or for slum areas 
in the city. 

During the three-year period, the 
Chicago Authority reported this sum- 
mer, there deaths from 
tuberculosis among 11,000 Negro 
tenants of the Ida B. Wells and 
Robert Brooks Homes—a rate of 93 
per 100,000. At the same time the 
city-wide Negro tuberculosis death 
rate was 151 per 100,000, and the 
Negro slum area rate was 192 per 
100,000. 

On the basis of these figures the 
Chicago Authority estimates that “if 
the Negro slum area of Chicago, 
comprising some five square miles 
and some 250,000 people, were to be 
cleared next year and replaced with 
decent sanitary housing at rents 
within low-income reach, instead of 
having 480 Negro deaths per year 
from tuberculosis, the city of Chi- 
cago could expect around 225 
deaths.” 

The Authority made this study as 
part of a series it is undertaking 
on the benefits of public housing. 
Similar statistics were obtained for 
the tuberculosis rate among white 
residents of public housing and the 
same general trends were observed. 
However, tuberculosis deaths among 
white tenants were so few, the Au- 
thority reported, that the sample was 
too small to be conclusive. 


were 31 


POLICE, FIRE, GARBAGE SERVICES 
GAIN AS RESULT OF PUBLIC HOUSING 

Modern public housing meets not 
only the needs of the ill-housed, but 
aids the city in dealing with the 
problems of police and fire pro- 
tection and garbage disposal, Execu- 
tive Director James H. England of 
the New York City Housing Au- 
thority said last month. 

Mr. England made this statement 
in connection with announcement of 
a course in public housing that he 
will teach at the City College in New 
York this fall. He pointed out that 
because of these gains in municipal 
services, the city in the long run 
saves money by replacing vacant 
areas and tenement blocks with 
modern apartments. 

As a case in point, Mr. England 
cited oné of the Authority's new de- 
velopments, which is equipped with 
incinerators and thus “delivers to the 
Department of Sanitation 50 to 60 
per cent less refuse than another old- 
time development of comparable 
size.” He added that “at one time, 
truck loads and truck loads of wet 
garbage containing objectionable 
material were put on the streets for 
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BRITAIN CONDUCTS RESEARCH IN 
HOUSEHOLD DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
In the midst of a postwar housing 
program that has provided new or 
rehabilitated homes for more than 
700,000 families V-E Day. 
Great Britain is taking time out to 
conduct experiments on household 


since 


design and equipment for better 
family living. 
First of the experiments—to find 


the best and most economical heating 
systems for one-family houses—was 
begun a year ago in Hertfordshire, 
just north of London, by the govern- 
ment’s Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. The Depart- 
ment built 20 six-room houses—two 
each of 10 different designs—and 
furnished them all in a similar man- 
ner. The houses were left unoccupied 
last winter but laboratory assistants 
looked after them as if they were ac- 
tually lived in. They maintained the 
fires, ran the kitchen hot water after 
mealtimes, filled the bath regularly, 
and drew the curtains at night. Heat 
measuring instruments installed in 
the houses were wired underground 
to a distant control room, where the 
temperatures taken at 12 points in 
each house were recorded at all times. 

At the end of six months the houses 
were rented to selected families who 
were permitted to obtain the highest 
quality coal without rationing and to 
use as much gas and electricity as 
they pleased. The temperature re- 
cording instruments were continued 
in use and, in the meantime, other 
scientific instruments installed in the 
laboratory automatically noted the 
amount of coal, gas, and electricity 
consumed in each house. Results of 
the experiment have not yet been an- 
nounced. It is expected that a simi- 
lar experiment will later be carried 
out for apartment heating. 

Another experiment still in the 
planning stage will be conducted by 
the Ministry of Works to determine 
what are the best living conditions 
for families in small houses. The 
study will cover heating, structural 


disposal by street cleaners but, to- 
day, in New York City’s modern 
housing developments, everything 
comes out of the incinerators and, 
although not fit to eat, it is good 
enough to spread on somebody's 
front lawn as fertilizer.” 


features, planning, and equipment 
generally. One phase will be geared 
toward prevention of home accidents 

to find out what design and equip- 
ment changes are needed to assure 
safety in the home. 

In carrying out this experiment, the 
Ministry will build groups of houses 
on a number of different sites 
throughout the country in areas dif- 
fering in climate, customs, and social 
conditions. The houses will be rented 
to families on local waiting lists and, 
here again, measuring instruments 
will be used in each house to deter- 
mine the best systems and appliances. 


DANISH BUILDING INSTITUTE AIMS 
AT LOWER COSTS, NEW METHODS 

“To improve and cheapen house- 
building for the benefit of the com- 
munity” is the goal of the Danish Na- 
tional Institute of Building Resarch, 
set up under the Ministry of the In- 
terior last year. A total of 500,000 
crowns (roughly $100,000) was made 
available for building research. Spe- 
cific jobs of the Institute are to (1) 
promote and coordinate technical 
and economic research in house- 
building, (2) undertake building re- 
search on its own, and (3) apply the 
results of research to practical pur- 
poses, through standardization, in- 
formation, etc. Ali findings of the 
Institute are to be made available to 
the public without charge. 

In addition to its research activi- 
ties the Institute may also spend part 
of its funds for scholarships and 
study tours. 


SOVIET UNION ENCOURAGES 
HOME OWNERSHIP 


Uniform regulations on land ten- 
ure and private building recently an- 
nounced in the Soviet Union are 
expected to result in an increase in 
building for individual home owner- 
ship. 

The new decree declares that (1) 
every citizen has the right to buy or 
build a house for his own use and 
(2) citizens who wish to own their 
own homes can receive plots of land 
secured to their use with no time limi- 
tations. All land is publicly owned 
in Russia but, under the new regula- 
tion, sites can be leased for an in- 
definite period to individuals, sub- 
ject to ground rents. 

Although the right to home owner- 
ship has been in effect in Russia 
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since the constitution of 1936, prin- 
cipal difficulty in the past was that 
housing regulations varied in differ- 
ent parts of the country and land ten- 
ure was generally based on long-term 
ground leases that expired after a pe- 
riod of years. Feature of the new 
decree is that it sets up a uniform 
policy for all urban and rural areas 
and that it permits the homeowner 
to continue leasing the site for as 
long as the land is used for this pur- 
pose. 

TORONTO SLUM CLEARANCE GIVEN 
CITY, STATE, FEDERAL AID 

Three-way cooperation by the city. 
province (state), and federal gov- 
ernment will redevelop a six-block 
slum area in Toronto and replace it 
with modern low-rent apartments for 
1056 families. The project was ap- 
proved in July and will be built and 
operated by the Toronto Housing 
Authority. It is the first one to be 
undertaken under the redevelopment 
provisions of Canada’s 1944 Nation- 
al Housing Act and the first large 
municipally subsidized _ housing 
project in the country. 

Total cost of the completed proj- 
ect is estimated at $9,600,000, to be 
financed through (1) a $1,150,000 
federal grant. representing half the 
difference between cost of the land 
and clearance less the amount at 
which the property is turned over to 
the Toronto Authority; (2) an equiv- 
alent grant from the province of On- 
tario ($1000 per unit); and (3) a 
50-year city bond issue to make up 
the balance. Additional city subsi- 
dies will assure low rents in the new 
buildings, on a graded-rent formula 
similar to that followed by many lo- 
cal authorities in the United States. 

Initial construction will be on va- 
cant land and no existing buildings 
will be demolished until new dwell-, 
ings are available, the Canadian 
government announced this summer. 
The entire project is expected to 
take six years to complete. 

BELGIUM BUILDS PUBLIC HOUSING 
FOR SALE TO BOMBED-OUT FAMILIES 

The Belgian Ministry of Recon- 
struction this year is building 1500 
houses for sale to owners of war- 
damaged properties. All owners will 
eventually be compensated for war 
claims but, in the interval, it is 
felt that new houses must be pro- 
vided for homeless families. Fami- 
lies will pay for the houses when 
they receive their indemnity grant. 
In the meantime, they will rent them 
from the government. with rents to 
be credited toward the final pur- 
chase price. 
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DEWEY HOUSING STATEMENT CALLS 
FOR “REALISTIC” FEDERAL AID 

In his first pronouncement on pub- 
lic housing since the opening of the 
Presidential election campaign, 
Thomas E. Dewey on October 8 said: 
“The federal government must stand 
ready to lend a hand to the states 
to encourage programs of community 
improvement and _ development. 
When federal aid is required to get 
action, then that aid must be provided 
on a realistic, practical basis.” 

The New York Governor made this 
statement on the occasion of the 
ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
Governor Alfred E. Smith Houses, 
a state-aided low-rent development 
of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority that will house more than 
1900 families. 

The way to solve the housing prob- 
lem, the Governor said, must be 
through joint cooperation by labor. 
industry, lending institutions, and 
government—local, state, and na- 
tional. One of the jobs of the fed- 
eral government, he said, is to 
“encourage the revision and modern- 
ization of building codes throughout 
the nation.” He called the research 
provisions in the Housing Act of 
1948 “an important step in this di- 
rection.” 

Following Mr. Dewey's speech, 
New York City’s Construction Coor- 
dinator Robert Moses said: “I don’t 
like to put Governor Dewey on the 
spot, but if he is elected President 

I hope that he will take up 
features of the Taft housing bill, 
which will provide private money for 
slum clearance. We must have fed- 
eral aid to do this job.” 

The Washington Post’s interpreta- 
tion of the speech was that “it puts 
the Governor definitely on record in 
favor of a strong and comprehensive 
housing policy In the field of 
public housing there is no doubt as 
to the Governor's attitude.” That 
some doubt remained was clear in the 
Vew York Times editorial the day 
after the speech. The Times ex- 
pressed hope that if Mr. Dewey is 
elected “he will exert his leadership 
for enactment of a public housing 
program.” Except for his reference 
to the research provisions of the 1948 
housing act, it added, “the address 
leaves us still in the dark as to Mr. 
Dewey’s views on the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill, a measure on which he 
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remained silent while its slum-clear- 
ance public housing section was in 
its death throes because of Repub- 
lican dissension.” On the other side 
of the fence, the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. finding Mr. 
Dewey's reference to the states “sig- 
nificant,” also noted that “he did not 
commit himself on the public hous- 
ing proposals of direct federal aid 
to the communities rejected by the 
last Congress.” 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN AGAIN URGES 
FEDERAL LOW-RENT PROGRAM 

The day before Governor Dewey's 
speech in New York, President Tru- 
man, speaking in Buffalo, again 
called for federal aid for low-rent 
housing and slum clearance. The 
President repeated his earlier charge 
that the House Republican leader- 
ship had “murdered” the Taft-Ellen- 
der-W agner bill. He also called at- 
tention to the vote of New York 
Senator Ives against the public hous- 
ing version of the TEW bill and re- 
marked that Senator Ives “is close to 
the Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident.” 

In a letter to NAHO President Ray 
QO. Edwards on the occasion of 
NAHO’s annual meeting in Seattle, 
President Truman pointed out that 
he had consistently supported the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill and_ its 
successor, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, and added that it was “all the 
more disappointing to me, as it was 
to the millions who support an ef- 
fective housing program, that the 
Congress failed to complete action 
on this indispensable legislation. 
From the standpoint of our demo- 
cratic institutions,” he continued, “it 
was even more regrettable that the 
majority leadership of the House of 
Representatives denied the members 
of the House the right even to vote on 
this legislation—which had _ twice 
passed the Senate and had been fa- 
vorably reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee.” 

The Housing Act of 1948, which 
was passed by the specal session this 
summer, “contained certain provi- 
sions from the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill which will be of value and aid to 
the private housing industry.” the 
President said, but “it contained 
nothing on slum clearance, nothing 
on low-rent housing for low-income 
families, nothing on housing aids for 
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low-income farm families. It truly 
can be said that this bill neglected to 
provide aid for those very groups 
of our population who need housing 
aid the most.” 

In closing, the President assured 
NAHO members “that I will con- 
(inue to support with every resource 
at my command the enactment of 
comprehensive legislation for slum 
clearance and for decent housing 
for low-income families in the cities 
and on the farms. I believe that such 
legislation is essential for the best 
interests of our society, that it has 
the support of the great majority of 
the American people, and that it 
therefore must eventually succeed.” 


FOLEY CONSIDERS MORE STOP-GAP 
AID TO VANPORT FLOOD VICTIMS 

Just before HHFA Administrator 
Raymond M. Foley attended NAHO’s 
15th annual meeting in Seattle, he 
visited Portland and Vancouver to 
discuss the still unsolved problem of 
emergency housing for victims of the 
Memorial Day flood at Vanport. 

Following the flood last spring. 
Congress allocated $10 million of 
Lanham Act income and_ reserve 
funds for use in providing temporary 
housing for the Portland-Vancouver 
area. Of this amount, $4 million has 
already been spent for stop-gap hous- 
ing, including trailers. Purpose of 
Mr. Foley’s visit this month was to 
hear local pleas to spend part of 
the remaining $6 million to convert 
barracks on Swan Island to family 
use. Representatives of 32 commu- 
nity organizations on the Portland 
Housing Authority's advisory com- 
mittee told the Administrator that 
Portland must have at least 500 
emergency dwellings before winter 
makes trailer life intolerable. Cost 
of converting the barracks was esti- 
mated at $2000 to $2500 per unit. 
Senator Guy Cordon, Congressman 
Homer Angell, Mayor Earl Riley, and 
Mayor-elect Dorothy McCullough 
Lee all joined in asking for imme- 
diate action on the Swan Island bar- 
racks. 

Administrator Foley promised 
Portland officials that he would study 
the Swan Island question as soon 
as he returned to Washington and 
would let them have his decision as 
soon as possible. “I certainly am not 
going to turn a deaf ear to anyone's 
request for help,” he said. However. 
he added that what was really needed 
was a permanent housing program. 
“The job must be done privately,” 
he said, “with $4000 or $5000 or 
$6000 homes, the kind people in 
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these low-income. brackets can _af- 
ford.” He said he was going to meet 
with “the private enterprise boys” 
the following day to find out why 
they were not building houses in this 
price range. 


HOUSING AGENCIES, UNOFFICIAL 
GROUPS DISCUSS NEW HOUSING LAW 

Representatives of 50 national or- 
ganizations having an interest in 
housing met with federal housing 
agency officials on October 18 to 
discuss changes in federal programs 
as a result of the Housing Act of 
1948. 

Ernest &. Bohn. Director of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, represented NAHO at the 
meeting. Other organizations that 
sent representatives included _ re- 
ligious, educational, welfare, labor, 
planning, and consumer_ groups. 
Similar meetings are also being held 
with national veterans organizations. 

Major speakers at the October 18 
meeting were HHFA Administrator 
Foley, PHA Commissioner Egan, 
and FHA Commissioner Richards, 
assisted by Assistant HHFA Ad- 
ministrator B. T. Fitzpatrick, act- 
ing Assistant PHA Commissioner 
Joseph Orendorff, and Leonard G. 
Haeger. Director of HHFA’s new 
Division of Standardized Building 
Codes and Materials. 

Messrs. Foley and Fitzpatrick pre- 
sented major objectives of the new 
housing act and pointed out both 
the potentialities and limitations of 
federal aid under it. FHA Commis- 
sioner Richards discussed new aids 
available under FHA, stressing low- 
er-priced and rental housing aids. 
Mr. Egan explained occupancy poli- 
cies in low-rent housing, now that 
there is no longer a federal pro- 
hibition against eviction of high- 
income families, and Mr. Orendorff 
discussed disposition of federally 
owned war housing. Mr. Haeger’s 
talk covered the problems involved 
in promoting modernized standard 
building codes and the use of cost- 
saving materials and methods. He 
pointed out the role that public 
interest organizations can play in 
obtaining broad understanding and 
acceptance of these needed improve- 
ments. 


HOUSING EXPEDITER REPORTS ON 
RENT INCREASES, VETS COMPLAINTS 


Housing Expediter Tighe  E. 
Woods this month reported that 
about 48,000 veterans have filed 


what the government believes may be 
valid complaints about priority-built 


houses purchased under the veterans 
emergency housing program. Most 
of the complaints accuse builders of 
overcharges or failure to 
specifications. 

Mr. Woods directed his staff to 
investigate and clear up the com- 
plaints by March 31. Under a 
special grant approved by Congress 
last summer, the agency has been 
able to increase its 
staff from 15 to 300. 

Nearly 10,000 of these complaints 
have already been investigated and 
of this number the agency has ob- 
tained voluntary settlements with 
builders in 1826 cases, involving 
over $490,000 in adjustments. An- 
other 100,000 complaints had been 
received by the agency but were 
screened out on several grounds 
lack of jurisdiction (if the houses 
were not built under priority au- 
thorization), no violation, or minor 
violation. 

On the rent control picture, Ex- 
pediter Woods reported that during 
the first five months under the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1948 
from April through August—341,- 
130 voluntary leases had been filed 
with area rent offices, calling for 
rent increases up to 15 per cent. 
During the same period in 1947, 
there were 1.715.672 such leases 
filed. There was no official expla- 
nation for the drop. However, in 
the New York region, where the de- 
cline was nearly 80 per cent over 
the year before, one official ex- 
plained it this way: “It could be 
that tenants believe rent controls will 
be continued. On the other hand, 
it could mean that landlords expect 
an end to rent controls and are not 
pressing for leases.” 

In a speech in Fort Worth this 
month, Mr. Woods predicted that 
federal rent control would be ex- 
tended for another year beyond the 
March 31, 1949 deadline—with 
further liberalized provisions to aid 
landlords. He added, however. that 
the new law would probably have 
stricter provisions against violations, 
naming specifically “under-the- 
table” payments, “gifts” to land- 
lords. and threats of eviction. 


follow 


investigation 


PUBLIC-PRIVATE HOUSING SOUGHT 
FOR NEW ARMY PERSONNEL 

The Army is working out a pro- 
gram of joint public and private en- 
terprise to relieve the “dangerously 
critical” shortage of lLousing for 
servicemen’s families at army posts 
now being reactivated under the new 
selective service law. As part of its 
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VETERANS PURCHASE WAR HOUSING, REMODEL 


East Hooks Court was an 800-family demountable Lanham 
Act development built in 1943 to house war workers in the 


city of Hooks, Texas. 


original wartime site in Hooks. 


purchasers. 


own program, the Army will itself 
build 1500 new permanent dwellings 
on various posts. The houses will be 
of multiple-family row-type design 
and will be offered first to non- 
commissioned officers and junior of- 
ficers, “since they are least able to 
compete financially with civilians 
for housing on the open market.” 

However. even with the Army's 
construction program, there will 
still be a shortage of more than 
150,000 dwellings, Secretary of the 
Army Kenneth C. Royall said this 
month. In an effort to get new pri- 
vate housing built to take care of 
some of this need, Secretary Royall 
has asked all army commanders to ex- 
plore the possibility of interesting 
local private enterprise in building 
housing developments in cities near 
the posts. 

In the meantime, as a temporary 
expedient, the Army is studying 
plans to build “first-class trailer 
camp facilities” near crowded posts 

at little or no expense to the 
government. Soldiers would provide 
their own trailers and pay for utili- 
ties and site rental, at an estimated 
average cost of $95 per year. 
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It was—and part of it still is—-managed 
by the Housing Authority of the City of Texarkana, Texas. 
As individual houses became vacant after the war, they were 
sold to veterans for removal to new sites, 222 houses being 
disposed of in this manner during 1946 and 1947. 

Top picture shows the houses as they appeared on their 
Below are the same houses 
transferred to new locations and remodeled by their veteran 


county of Bowie 


CONSTRUCTION VOLUME DECLINE 
CONTINUES; DOLLAR VALUE STILL UP 

New dwellings started in August 
amounted to 83,000—approximately 
11.7 per cent less than the 94,000 
dwellings started in July and 4 per 
cent less than the figure for August 
1947. Despite this decline, however, 
total for the first eight months of the 
year is 24 per cent higher than the 
figure for the corresponding period 
in 1947. The 1948 total so far is 
648.500 starts compared with 522.- 
700 in the first eight months of 1947. 

Also, dollar value of new private 
nonfarm — residential construction 
continued to rise during August. 
The $690 million spent for nonfarm 
housing in August was $15 million 
more than the July figure and $55 
million more than the figure for 
August 1947. 


LEGION NAMES HOUSING NO. | ISSUE: 
PUBLIC HOUSING, RENT CONTROL 


At its 30th convention in Miami 
this month, the American Legion 
voted housing its number one pro- 
gram for the coming year and called 
for federal aid for public low-rent 
housing and urban redevelopment. 


IT FOR PERMANENT USE 





Disposition of the houses was handled by a special 11-man 
committee, known as the Bowie-Miller Surplus Homes Disposal 
Committee, representing the city of Texarkana (Texas) and the 
(Texas) as well as the neighboring city of 
Texarkana (Arkansas) 
Since over 400 veterans applied for the houses, sales priorities 
had to be set up, based first on housing need and, second, on 
presence of children in the applicant's family. 
the Texarkana Authority, the Bowie-Miller committee was the 
first example of the use of a committee to arrange for war 
housing disposition. 


and the county of Miller (Arkansas). 


According to 


as well as for a one-year s extension 
of federal rent control. 

Other resolutions criticized the 
80th Congress for its “confused” and 
“callous” treatment of the veterans 
problem and called the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards to task both for its oppo- 
sition to public housing and for is- 
suing “misinformation” in its week 
ly Headlines. 


The new Legion program calls for 


housing 


(1) federal aid to states and cities 
for low-rent housing; (2) an ade- 
quate farm and rural nonfarm hous- 
ing program with federal aid for 
low-income families; (3) 100 per 
cent government guaranteed loans 
for large-scale veterans cooperatives, 
with direct federal loans in the event 
private financing is not available; 
(4) federal aid to states and cities 
for slum clearance and redevelop 
ment. The Legion also went on 
record in favor of a continued 4 
per cent interest rate on GI loans 
and a secondary market for such 
loans—with, direct federal loans 
under this program, too, if no pri- 
vate money is forthcoming. 
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Neighborhood Planning. Is a “Three-in-One” Job 


A rough analysis of the issues in- 
volved in planning neighborhoods 
or the neighborhood community 
might throw up three main heads, 
two of which would entail chiefly 
physical planning problems and the 
third chiefly a social planning prob- 
lem. One head we may call “ameni- 
ty”—a word that ought to have more 
currency in this country; another 
might be termed “planning dis- 
trict,” which presupposes the unit 
character of this kind of planning: 
the third, for lack of a better title, 
could be described as the social con- 
sequences of the physical planning 
of residential areas. 

Amenities 

Under the first head, that of 
amenity, there is the largest area of 
agreement. Low density, quiet, safe- 
ty, cleanliness, convenience—these 
are not mere slogans but refer to 
such things as the curbing of through 
traffic by well-known planning de- 
vices; the separation of pedestrian 
and wheeled traffic; the control of 
smoke and fumes; the relating of 
facilities of daily use in an appro- 
priate and efficient manner calculated 
to create and preserve a residential 
atmosphere. The particular manner 
in which these amenities are acquired 
and maintained depends in large 
part upon the locality, and particu- 
larly on the sensitivity of residents, 
their willingness and ability to or- 
ganize as a community, and on the 
success of efforts to finance first 
costs and maintenance charges. 

Planning District 

As for the planning district, we 
may take the word of C. B. Fawcett! 
that there is no general agreement 
“on any precise meaning” of resi- 
dential unit or neighborhood unit or 
similar terms. He describes his resi- 
dential unit in a town (he calls it 
a “vill”) as composed of between 
1200 and 2300 persons and cuts the 
size down to a one-quarter mile 
radius. He arrived at these figures 
through his desire to personalize 
the group. His unit is school-cen- 
tered* ,and presupposes a_ higher 


*Published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 1947, 

14 Residential Unit for Town and 
Country Planning, by C. B. Fawcett, page 
8. University of London Press. 1944. 

2Whether the school shall be the focus 
of the neighborhood depends in part on the 
place of public education inéthe culture of 
the particular community. The MARS 
Group in England centered their unit plan- 
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JAMES DAHIR 
Director of Field Research and Pub- 
lications, New York State Citizens’ 
Council, Inc.; author of “The 
Veighborhood Unit Plan: 
Its Spread and Acceptance”* 


urban birth rate than the present 
one for Britain. 

Fawcett’s specifications are, of 
course, the result of his preoccu- 
pation with realizing certain values. 
By comparison, Perry's — school- 
centered neighborhood of 5000-6000 
people has a much more restricted 
objective. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects* makes the small- 
est residential unit even smaller than 
Faweett’s: five groups of some 200 
persons, disposed about a center for 
daily needs and a day-care center for 
pre-school children. Their neighbor- 
hood unit is similar in population 
size to Perry's: five residential units 
with a population of around 5000, 
centering about a school, communi- 
ty center, offices, and shops. Eight 
neighborhoods are served by a 
borough center, with a population 
of around 40,000, with a shopping 
district “where we can find almost 
anything” and which includes per- 
haps a swimming pool and railroad 
station. Six boroughs would make 
up a district, having at its center 
a big shopping area, market, concert 
and exhibit halls, specialized hospi- 
tal, and a first class technical school. 
The great city would be a number 
of these districts separated by green 
belts, all sharing a center of enter- 
tainment. business offices, and ad- 
ministrative headquarters. Such a 
plan would create “a coherence 
based on local centers.” 

The Soviets, with their own 
methods for developing citizens, ac- 


ning around the elementary school because 
it is for England “the main instrument 
of education all over the country.” See 
Fine Building, by E. Maxwell Fry, page 92, 
ff. Faber, London. 1944. 

3Rebuilding Britain. Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Reconstruction Commit- 
tee. Lund Humphries, London. 1943. 

The planning of neighborhoods is a sub- 
ject about which much has been written in 
England recently. Further references may 
be found in the writer's The Neighborhood 
Unit Plan: its Spread and Acceptance. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 1947. Of special in- 
terest to some readers will be The Reilly 
Plan, by Lawrence Wolfe, with an intro- 
duction by the late Sir Charles Reilly. 
Nicholson and Watson, London. 1945. 


cept the “micro-region” as a pure 
physical planning tool, according to 
N. Bylinkin.* It is “a means of clear- 
cut and rational development. both 
functional and architectural, for the 
residential area of a city—but noth- 
ing more.” The “community units” 
referred to by Rebecca Drucker® 
have a maximum size of 100 acres 
and maximum population of 10,000. 
Besides blocks of flats, such a unit 
contains usually a central club with 
restaurant and cinema for adults. 
créches for infants, and one or more 
children’s centers with playgrounds. 
School location is arranged so that 
no child has to walk more than half 
a mile or has to cross a main traffic 
artery on the way to school. 
Examples of differences in size 
and character resulting from diverg- 
ences in physical and economic 
circumstances and in history, value 
systems, and purposes could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. The proposed 
514 Chicago units‘ were apparently 
arrived at on the basis of existing 
principal streets laid out a _ mile 
apart. Detroit's proposed _ neigh- 
borhoods are bigger because in the 
auto city population is less concen- 
trated. The plan of the Citizens 
Union of New York® is not based 
on the street pattern but largely on 


*Reconstruction in the U.S.S.R.. by N. 
Bylinkin in Architectural Review, vol. 101, 
May 1947. 

5Soviet Town Planning, by Rebecca 
Drucker in Asia, vol. 39, April 1939. 

8See the Goodman brothers’ suggestion 
that the neighborhood organization of 
urban residence in Soviet territory facil- 
itates local discussion while retaining cen- 
tral controls. Communitas, by Percival and 
Paul Goodman, page 37. University of Chi 
cago Press. 1947. 

7See the Preliminary Comprehensive City 
Plan of Chicago; wall map 38 inches x 50 
inches. A generalized presentation of the 
physical elements of the city plan de- 
signed for a population of 3,800,000 by 
1965. Chicago Plan Commission. 1946. 

See also in this connection a sociologist’s 
view on the relation between neighbor- 
hood-building and street patterns: The 
Natural Area as the Unit for Social Work 
in the Large City, by Ernest "W. Burgess 
in Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work. University of Chicago 
Press. 1926. 

8The Citizens Union Program for Com- 
munity Planning: A proposal for sub- 
dividing the boroughs into recognized dis- 
tricts as a basis for more orderly planning 
and decentralization of municipal services 
and community development. The Search- 
light, 41 Park Row, New York City 7, vol. 
37. July 1947. 
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the historic associations of the areas, 
which once were autonomous centers 
and are now drowned in the sea of 
megalopolis. The real estate people 
arrive at their “standards” partly on 
the basis of the availability of land 
to be developed and partly on the 
basis of what is required “to assure 
maintenance of neighborhood 
value.” Stahrl Edmunds® sums this 
up by calling at least for a project 
whose size will support “a good 
transportation connection and_ its 
own community shopping center.” 
And so forth. Gropius and Wagner'® 
complain of a “vicious stalemate” in 
urban reconstruction “as the tool- 
makers wait for the model and the 
model-makers wait for the tools.” 
Perhaps we ought to face the fact 
that there will be no universally ap- 
plicable model and proceed to apply 
the best that has been worked out 
(and it is not a little) to the par- 
ticular and frequently unique prob- 
lems of our own several communi- 
ties. 
To Begin... 

Perhaps a good place to begin 
local study would be to learn how 
actually the city is districted. If it 
is a typical large American commu- 
nity. the general disjointedness of 
public and private districting—vot- 
ing, census, health, welfare. schools. 
library, police, fire, and 20 other 
public and private subdivisions of 
urban services—will be revealed as 
scandalous.'! Aside from the simple 
fact that city growth in the past 
century has been undirected and fre- 
quently misdirected,'* there is the 
disturbing suspicion that we Ameri- 
cans unconsciously equate order with 
the undemocratic. We have pro- 
ceeded to acquire such public and 
semi-public services as we have with 
as little systematic thinking as possi+ 
ble. We seem to have felt that since 
tyranny is frequently a systematic 
affair, if we avoid system we should 
arrive at liberty. 

But we are learning. The estrange- 
ment of the citizen from local 
government, due in part to the cen- 
tralization of a maze of bureaus 


%Outlets for Life Insurance Investment. 
by Stahrl Edmunds. The Harvard Business 
Review, vol. 25, no. 4. Summer 1947. 

10The Problem of Cities and Towns: Re- 
port of the Conference on Urbanism, Guy 
Greer, editor. Pages 99-100. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 1942. 

Uniform Neighborhood Boundaries, by 
Neva R. Deardorff. Architectural Forum, 
vol. 80. April 1944. 

12See The Social Basis of Physical Plan- 
ning, by Robert E. Dickinson. Sociological 
Review, vol. 34. January and July 1942. 
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and departments, each having its 
own parochial subdivisions, and pre- 
sided over frequently by |literal- 
minded job-holders, has been as bad 
for municipal government as it has 
been for the making of responsible 
citizens. Detroit's proposal to ration- 
alize its districting and at the same 
time to decentralize municipal serv- 
ices by creating 16 public centers 
to serve related neighborhood units 
deserves study. The dual and mullti- 
ple use of public structures and 
other facilities is projected as part 
of this same plan. 

Multiple use of public buildings 
is. of course, nothing new in the 
United States. The country school 
house was a neighborhood center 
long before the experiments in the 
city schools of Rochester and New 
York. The after-school use of school 
facilities by both children and adults 
of the neighborhood in Milwaukee 
has been notably successful for 40 
years and is repeated in Newark. 
New Jersey, Decatur, Illinois. and 
a great many other cities and towns 
across the land. 


Social Consequences 

That the provision of amenities on 
a neighborhood basis and the decen- 
tralization and rationalization of mu- 
nicipal and social services have far- 
reaching social consequences would 
appear to be beyond dispute. The 
question of what social consequences 
is the one at issue. There will be 
little intelligent opposition to the re- 
jection of “property anarchy” and 
the move toward a unit of design, 
which is as far as persons like 
Arthur Holden are prepared to go 
with neighborhood planning. Nor is 
there much likelihood of criticism of 
those who, without stressing neigh- 
borliness in the urban way of life, 
yet seize upon the idea to help get 
citizen acceptance for planning in 
general. For neighborhood _plan- 
ning is the obvious link between the 
individual home and the abstraction 
that is city planning. 

More. however, than aesthetics. 
municipal efficiency, and public ac- 
ceptance of city planning is_ in- 
volved. We are faced with the ques- 
tion—serious, complex, persistent 
of what the unstable and undiffer- 
entiated city is doing to its mobile 
and anonymous population. We are 
faced with the assertion—which in 
the mind of this writer has not been 
refuted—that an environment mak- 
ing for informal, friendly, and re- 
peated contacts is a requirement of 
personal growth and_ psychological 
stability. We are called upon to 


answer the question of what real op- 
tions, if there is to be no neighbor- 
hood life, do most urban residents 
have for making and holding such 
contacts. 

Burgess wrote in 1929 that 
the neighborhood seems to be, in general, 
the unit area for the life and growth of 
social institutions like the school, the 
church, and the social center. The cultural 
life of persons, families, and groups seems 
still in the city to depend largely upon 
the intimate face-to-face contacts and 
associations.!3 
And his identification with the Chi- 
cago Area Project in recent years 
indicates that he holds similar 
opinions today. 

In the report prepared for NAHO 
in 1935 called A Housing Program 
for the United States, the develop 
ment of locality identity that has a 
measure of cultural autonomy and 
makes a contribution to the larger 
community is held to be urgent: 

The first need is that the citizens shall 
not become a mere unorganized crowd but 
should continue to form communities, and 
develop local community life and interests 
in each of the subsidiary units, which 
would contribute as a whole to the life 
and activities of the greatest community.!4 

Testimony to the social benefits 
of cellular planning and neighbor- 
hood vitality come not only from the 
sociologist and the specialists in 
housing, but from American experi- 
ence in planned communities as well. 
The closing paragraphs of the first 
section of a report to the National 
Resources Committee'® sums: up the 
experience of 144 completely pre- 
planned communities in this coun- 
try, giving tribute to the neighbor- 
hood unit. While the physical plan- 
ning aspects are stressed and the 
economies of neighborhood building 
are pointed out, the report also calls 
attention to “a better form of living” 
such communities make possible and 
to the “community solidarity based 
upon the educational, recreational, 
and religious life as its focal cul- 
mination.” The section concludes 
with these words: 

Of the many lessons learned from a study 


13“Urban Areas.” by Ernest W. Burgess, 
in Chicago—An Experiment in Social Sci 
ence Research, T. V. Smith and Leonard 
D. White, editors. University of Chicago 
Press. 1929. 

144 Housing Program for the United 
States. A report prepared for the National 
Association of Housing Officials by Sir 
Raymond Unwin and others, page 15. 
Bulletin No. 48, Public Administration 
Service, Chicago. 1935. 

15Urban Planning and Land Policies, 
vol. 2 of the Supplementary Report of the 
Urbanism Committee to the National Re 
sources Committee. See especially Part I, 
Planned Communities, pages 3-152. 
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of planned communities, this concept of 
the neighborhood unit is easily the most 
important. 

Even granting that a high degree 
of mobility will characterize Ameri- 
cans in the future, planned urban 
neighborhoods, as Coleman Wood- 
bury points out,'® will help bring 
the stranger more rapidly into a 
healthy community life. And if we 
were to make only modest claims for 
the citizen-building potential of the 
neighborhood principle (and it is 
the part of wisdom to do so), much 
clear gain to the family and _ its 
units would make it worth serious 
consideration. In the words of Rob- 
ert Lasch: 

4 more vital, more democratic, more 
healthy political life thus might develop 
as a consequence of urban reorganization. 
But whether it did or not, the benefits to 
individual and family life alone would 
amply justify the new pattern.!7 

What Do People Want? 

One final piece of evidence. this 
time about what people are seeking. 
comes from a recent issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology, a 
report of a research project'’ in 
1945 on dwellers in Milwaukee's 
rural-urban fringe. including why 
they moved out of the city (the over- 
whelming majority are urban in 
background, though only three-fifths 
came directly from Milwaukee). 
Here are the reasons for moving giv- 
en in the almost 4000 replies: 


Per cent 


better for children 32 
less congestion 18 
cleaner 17 
larger lot 14 
lower taxes ._ 10 
forced to move ; 5 
cheaper land } 


They said they wanted to be near 
(generally meaning within walking 
distance of) an elemertary school, 
a drug store, and a food market. 
They were willing to go longer dis- 
tances to high school, movie. church. 
park, beauty parlor, gas station 
as much as a mile and a half. 

An interesting comment on the 
rekindling of a limited neighborli- 
ness for these ex-city folk deserves 
notice: 

Particularly in the smaller subdivisions 
there appeared to exist a genuine neigh- 
borhood primary group which had not 


been knewn in the urban areas. It is in- 


16Problems of Cities and Towns, op. cit.. 
page 32. 

17Breaking the Building Blockade, by 
Robert Lasch, page 256. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1946. 

\SPeripheral Expansion in Milwaukee 
County, by Richard Dewey. American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 54. September 
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teresting to note, too, that this intimate 
acquaintance seemed not to limit social 
mobility: nor did it appear to impose 


inhibitions upon the residents. The fact 
that the population was urban with regard 
to social values may account for this situ- 
ation. 


The author of the article says the 
study “gives evidence of the realism 
of the planning based upon the 
neighborhood principle” of Perry 
and others—and while he is sure 
there is still need for the urban 
apartment house area, he believes 
that the conditions these people went 
out into the country to find can be 
created within the cities themselves. 
Opposition 

The above remarks are not in- 
tended to suggest that, with the ex- 
ception of Reginald Isaacs, there is 
universal approval of the neighbor- 
hood principle, though as far as I 
know Mr. Isaacs is the only person 
who applies this principle so ably 
in his daily work and rails against 
it so inveterately in his spare time. 
Kimball Young!® represents a school 
of social psychologists that believes 
that a “mass-society” culture is com- 
ing and nothing can stop it. A study 
group of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects*® was recently re- 
ported much exercised over the 
popularity of the neighborhood con- 
cept in British planning circles. 
Ruth Glass?! raises basic questions 
and B. A. McClenahan** has _re- 
versed her earlier position and would 
substitute something she calls “com- 
munality” for community. 

Relationship to Segregation 

Mr. Isaacs’ emotional involvement 
in the issue of segregation deserves 
some space. It is clear that the sub- 
ject means a great deal to him and. 
unfortunately, colors his thinking 
and his writing about the neighbor- 
hood unit. The following remarks 
are taken from a letter by the writer 
to Mr. Isaacs written in the spring 
ef 1947 commenting on the latter's 
The Neighborhood Theory—A Basis 
for Social Disorganization: 

First let me say that I realize Perry 
assumed that in cities people act on the 
basis of interests and among those con- 


19Research in a Changing Society, by 
Kimball Young. American Journal of 
Sociology, vol. 50. May 1945. 

20Sociology and Architecture. Architec- 
tural Science Board Study Group No. 1. 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, vol. 53. July and August 1946. 

“1Social Aspects of Town Planning, by 
Ruth Glass. Architects’ Journal, vol. 100. 
October 26, 1944. 

22Communality the Urban Substitute for 
the Traditional Community, by B. A. Mce- 
Clenahan. Sociology and Social Research, 
vol. 30. March-April 1946. 


genial persons they discover in their en- 
vironment. His conception of a com- 
munity center, he said, is a place where 
voluntary and spontaneous activities tend 
to organize people and where the pupils 
are groups. That this selective factor 
of interest and congeniality has overtones, 
of the anti-democratic, or at least the 
un-democratic, must be granted. That 
there is any alternative basis for social, 
cultural, or educational activity 

adults in this country I do not see. 


among 


The second point I wish to make is that 
Perry turned to the reformation of the 
physical character of the urban environ 
ment because he wanted to create a sense 
of community, a physical aid to implement 
community-building forces operating at 
great disadvantage across the urban sprawl. 
He realized, after two decades of unusual 
effort, that you can not have community 
centers unless you first have the elements 
of communities. 

I agree with you that the intimacy of 
small village life died with the world of 
the village. What I think you exaggerate 
is the goal of the proponents of the neigh- 
borhood unit idea. In my reading, which 
has been fairly extensive, I have come 
across few who do not condition their 
aim with the facts of modern urban life. 
Most would, it seems to me, go along with 
Zimmerman in his plea for a_ balance 
between the forces of “localism” and the 
pervasive “metropolitanism” of the times. 
As I see the problem, it is how to achieve 
this balance. For I assume with most stu- 
dents of society that personality can not 
survive in an impersonal mass-society. 

Perhaps your real objective is to point 
out the abuses to which the neighborhood 
unit plan can be and is being put. Here, 
among a large company, wide agreement 
may be had. But is this not comparable 
to a criticism of the old League of Nations? 
Quincy Wright used to tell us at the Uni 
versity that any league of nations, if it 
were more than a rosy dream, would be a 
league of existing and not of newly-formed 
nations. Your criticism, it seems to me, 
refers to the fixed ideas and the social 
limitations of persons and groups in the 
United States, and is not directed against 
the creation of a more human disposition 
of urban residential areas. In my view 
this calls for a wide and continuing edu 
cational campaign against every form of 
sectarianism and old-world (and _ new- 
world) nationalism and any ideas that 
exalt a race or a culture or a limited ideal 
above another. Since I find such a cam- 
paign carried on most effectively in the 
communities where people live, and fur- 
thered best by the example of differences 
between known persons fruitfully allowed, 
I favor the neighborhood unit plan for 
the precise reason you give for rejecting it. 

I'm sure you are aware of the English 
interest in the neighborhood unit. Are 
you also aware that it has been accepted 
largely as a corrective to the class segre- 
gation of the public housing activity be- 
tween the wars? Patrick Abercrombie’s 
plan for London is intended, in part, to 
correct social problems springing from age 
and income segregation. The British are 
consciously manipulating planning tools 
to further social ideals, and one of these 
tools is the neighborhood unit. 

Of course ideological differences enter 
this, as they do most, debate. For some, 
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“Home Advisers” Work to Raise Slum Housing Standards 


The group of civic-minded citizens 
who organized the Better Housing 
League in Cincinnati in 1916 devel- 
oped a Home Adviser service (orig- 
inally called Visiting Housekeeper 
service) in 1918 for the purpose of 
working directly with individual 
home owners and tenants to improve 
conditions in existing bad housing. 
The purpose of the Home Adviser 
plan was then, as it is now, to per- 
suade landlords to make necessary 
repairs, to install essential plumbing 
facilities, or to remodel where it was 
needed. Tenants were taught house- 
keeping methods that would result in 
a sanitary, orderly home and a more 
satisfactory home life. 

The Home Adviser staff consists 
at present of three white and three 
Negro workers. “The Basin” of the 
city, comprising one-sixth of the area 
of Cincinnati, houses 29 per cent of 
its inhabitants. It is in this blighted 
area that the Home Advisers do most 
of their work. The thousands of tene- 
ments are old, crowded together, 
obsolete, and run-down. Smoke. 
soot, heavy and nuisance industries. 
railroads, and heavy traffic serve as 
active deteriorating agents. Houses 
are only condemned as they become 
unsafe or to make way for business 
expansion or public improvements. 
Many houses in 1916 had old catch- 
basin toilets, yard hydrants, little or 
no electricity. 

Work with Owners 

Each worker makes house-to-house 
inspections in a district assigned to 
her, recording defects on a “house 
card,” which is kept in the League’s 
permanent files. The inspection in- 
cludes conditions related to light and 
air, plumbing. fire dangers, needed’ 
repairs, overcrowding, vermin, in- 
sanitary conditions, lack of play 
space, general deterioration, and the 
neighborhood. When conditions are 
bad, the owner is interviewed and 
a plan of cooperative effort on the 
part of the tenant, owner, and Home 
Adviser to improve the property is 
presented to the landlord. Practical 
suggestions are made that are fre- 
quently accepted. 

The suggested improvements must 
often be adapted to very inadequate 
housing and equipment and, in a 
certain number of cases, to limited 
capabilities of a physical, mental, or 
social nature, but there are very posi- 
tive advantages to both tenant and 
landlord in sharing the responsibility 
of maintenance—to the owner in 
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keeping his property in good condi- 
tion through small repairs; to the 
tenant in keeping his own rooms and 
those parts of the house used in com- 
mon in a clean condition. 


Work with Officials 

When houses are owned by well 
known speculators who expect to 
make a quick turnover of the prop- 
erty and who refuse to spend money 
to make it habitable, the City Hous- 
ing Bureau (Division of the Building 
Department), with official authority. 
takes the necessary action. Cincinnati 
has been fortunate in having a fairly 
good housing law, enforced as well 
as could be expected with too few 
inspectors. It has been possible for 
the League to build up good working 
relations with the enforcing depart- 
ment. The Home Advisers refer con- 
ditions needing urgent attention to 
the department when certain recalci- 
trant owners can not be approached 
through persuasion. The workers 
make a real contribution toward bet- 
ter standards by piling up evidence 
of growing hazards so that some ac- 
tion must be taken. 

In normal times, when the City 
Housing Bureau condemns unsound 
structures routinely and orders vacat- 
ed those that an owner refuses to re- 
pair, the Bureau regularly notifies the 
League, which has a Home Adviser 
go in and help the families find new 
places to live. Today nothing is con- 
demned or vacated except in an ex- 
tremity. The work of both the Hous- 
ing Bureau and the Home Advisers is 
frustrating, therefore, and much less 
productive now than in the past. It 
was possible in the 1920's to make 
progress. During that period, the old 
catch-basin toilets and yard hydrants 
were eliminated, most of the houses 
were electrified, and a systematic in- 
spection of houses put into operation. 
Today the Home Advisers clear with 
the Housing Bureau before approach- 
ing landlords, except in minor cases, 
so that there will be no confusion 
in the minds of anyone concerned 
over required repairs. The worker 
finds out who is responsible for con- 
ditions and is then able to lend as- 
sistance in bringing about improve- 
ments. 

Tenants are taught the importance 


of paying rent promptly so that the 
owner can meet his property obliga- 
tions and be in a better financial po- 
sition to maintain the property in a 
good state of repair. Rent control 
regulations and the eviction process 
are also carefully explained to ten- 
ants. Since rent control is such a 
sore subject with landlords, in some 
instances where the rent is low, ten- 
ants are encouraged to put in minor 
repairs and redecorate their rooms 
at their own expense. The Better 
Housing League workers operate on 
an impartial basis, trying to be fair 
to both landlord and tenant, and they 
do not hesitate to point out an unjust 
attitude that has been adopted by 
either one. 

During “Clean-Up and Paint-Up” 
campaigns, neighborhoods are organ- 
ized. Tenants, landlords, and city 
officials cooperate in the effort. 

The Advisers’ work with landlords 
has a double value in that frequently 
landlords pass instructions along to 
their tenants on good housekeeping 
practices and on their obligations as 
tenants. The workers also seek to edu- 
cate the owners as to their responsi- 
bilities in a legal and social sense in 
order that they may understand the 
problems of the tenants and may re- 
alize the effect upon the community 
of deteriorating areas of housing. 
Occasionally an owner forbids Home 
Advisers to enter his property. In 
such rare cases, the Advisers, of 
course, stay out. 

Work with Tenants 

In the “Basin” area of Cincinnati, 
almost 50 per cent of the dwelling 
units consist of two rooms, with few 
if any conveniences—no bathroom, 
heat, hot water, cupboards, storage 
and laundry space, and with little 
yard space. Today there is an un- 
believable amount of overcrowding. 

While the Home Advisers are in- 
specting and making records on the 
houses in their districts, they become 
thoroughly familiar not only with the 
structures but with the people and 
the neighborhoods in the territory. 
During the housing inspection, they 
find families in need of instruction 
but they also receive complaints 
about poor housekeeping from many 
other sources. 

During the first visit, the Home 
Adviser begins by talking about the 
objectives of the League. The prob- 
lems of the housekeeper come to light 
quite naturally. Housekeeping prob- 
lems are not only caused and greatly 
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aggravated by the lack of conven- 
ignces, overcrowding, and very bad 
housing conditions but they are often 
combined with other worries and so- 
cial ills. Bad housekeeping is often 
a symptom—a disorganization caused 
by some deep-seated anxiety that may 
be connected with the living condi- 
tions or some other cause—so the 
worker, while not attempting to do 
case work, makes a few simple sug- 
gestions and follows up gradually, 
teaching the housewife to systema- 
tize her work, to adopt efficient meth- 
ods, to make her home more attrac- 
tive, and to train her children to 
share the responsibility of work in 
the home. 


Long-Term Education Started 

When it is needed, an effort is 
made to arouse a desire for a decent 
home and surroundings. Toward this 
end, the basic principles of good 
housing are taught. Education is a 
slow process and persuading families 
to change habits of long standing is 
not accomplished in a few visits. 
However, a surprising number of 
tenants have the knowledge and ex- 
perience of better living conditions 
and respond to encouragement and 
an opportunity to regain their for- 
mer homemaking skills. In addition 
to working with the individual fam- 
ily, there are times when all the 
tenants in the house combine efforts 
to eliminate vermin and rats and to 
screen windows and keep garbage 
cans covered. 

When need for case work is found, 
the family is referred to an appropri- 
ate agency. In normal times families 
are encouraged to move into better 
rooms and surroundings and over- 
crowding can be relieved but today 
families cling to undesirable rooms 
and the dark overhanging cloud of 
threatened eviction throws them into 
a panic. The Home Advisers can do 
little for them except to calm their 
fears, stress the temporary phase 
(hopefully), and give them informa- 
tion on their legal rights. In cases of 
eviction, the advantage of being 
present when the case is being heard 
in court is stressed and tenants are 
also directed to offices where they 
may find a vacancy or temporary 
shelter. Because of the appalling 
housing shortage, many situations. 
especially with large families, are 
desperate and little help can be given. 

A recent survey on “Attitudes of 
Tenants Toward Their Housing” re- 
veals the fact that tenants in sub- 
standard housing do not like their 
houses or neighborhoods. even though 
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they may already have lived there 


a long time—or expect that they may 
have to. They reveal themselves as 
very much worried about conditions 
and state that they wish to own their 
own homes—all of which refutes the 
statement often made that the fami- 
lies living in the slums like to live 
there. 

The seasons bring their problems. 
In the winter, the problems are water 
pipes and outdoor toilets that become 
frozen—as well as insufficient heat 
in the house generally; in the spring, 
flooded houses; in the summer, ver- 
min and unbearable attic rooms. 
Coping with these conditions requires 
cooperation with the health depart- 
ment, sometimes on a large scale. 

Homemaking Clubs 

One of the activities that the Home 
Advisers most enjoy is the formation 
of Homemaking Clubs. There are 
now seven such clubs, made up of 
married women with families living 
in substandard housing in the con- 
gested parts of the city. The women 
elect their own officers, raise small 
funds for special purposes, help 
form the program, and participate in 
discussions and activities. The pro- 
gram stresses not only housing and 
homemaking items but civic issues, 
such as smoke elimination, and legis- 
lation that concerns the general wel- 
fare. The clubs have exhibits of 
the handiwork of their members and 
put on skits that dramatize some 
phase of homemaking. The Advisers 
follow up club meetings by calling 
on the members and encouraging 
them to carry out in their own homes 
the suggestions made at the meetings 
for improved housekeeping. 

Public Housing Families 

Of course, the bulk of the Home 
Advisers’ work is done in substand- 
ard housing, where the great need 
for instruction and sympathetic un- 
derstanding lies. But they also re- 
ceive complaints from suburbs and 
from the county area and they also 
work with families in the public 
housing projects who have house- 
keeping problems and are referred 
to the League by the management. 
Coming from an outside agency, the 
Advisers can discuss the tenants’ 
problems a little more freely than 
can a member of the public hous- 
ing management staff. 

We are always interested in the 
low percentage of bad housekeeping 
cases in public housing, because of 
the popular opinion that prevails 
that families from bad housing are 
bad housekeepers who will soon turn 





the public housing projects into 
slums. Although the families in the 
public housing projects are not se- 
lected, but taken in the order of ap- 
plication and, therefore, include 
some poor housekeepers, we find a 
surprising number of those whom 
we have known as poor housekeepers 
in substandard housing who respond 
to improved housing conditions and, 
without any encouragement on our 
part, maintain orderly, well kept 
homes. 
Joint Effort 

In working in the public housing 
projects, the worker learns what 
causes underlie the badly run house 
and tries to straighten out the diffi- 
culty with the housewife. Together, 
the Adviser and the housewife plan 
more efficient use of time, methods 
of housekeeping, care of facilities, 
and training of the children to share 
the work. The housewife may respond 
in a short time to these suggestions 

or it may take over two or three 
months to secure results. In most 
cases, there is some, if not marked, 
improvement. 

The Home Adviser points out to 
these families that it is much easier 
to make an attractive and comforta- 
ble home in public housing than in 
substandard housing. The possibili- 
ties are shown of remodeling and 
painting old furniture and making 
furnishings that are useful and ar- 
tistic at very little cost. This service 
is particularly helpful because some 
tenants think their old, worn furni- 
ture is not suitable for their new sur- 
roundings and go into debt to buy 
new equipment. 

Tenants who improve their house- 
keeping very often are proud of their 
accomplishment and take pains not 
to slip below a certain level. 

Cooperation with Welfare 

Cooperating with the Aid for De- 
pendent Children of the Division of 
the Public Welfare Department. the 
Home Advisers give a series of talks 
to ADC mothers living in the public 
housing projects on various phases 
of housekeeping. 

Also, arrangements are made with 
the management of the public hous- 
ing projects to show the projects to 
people who are being conducted by 
the League on housing tours. The 
Better Housing League workers first 
show bad housing conditions to the 
many groups who take trips and then 
turn them over to a public housing 
aide. It is most effective to show 
the desperate plight of families in 
poor housing and then a satis- 
factory solution to the problem. 
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Good Public Relations Methods Take Many Forms 


HOUSING AUTHORITY PROJECT FACTS 
GIVEN TO SOCIAL AGENCIES 

Every case worker in Houston now 
has at his fingertips a simple di- 
rectory of public housing in the city. 
showing the name, address, size, 
phone number, and manager for each 
low-rent and veterans housing de- 
velopment operated by the Housing 
Authority of the City of Houston. 
In addition, the one-page mimeo- 
graphed sheet lists eligibility re- 
quirements for both low-rent and 
veterans housing and also gives the 
time and place for taking housing 
applications. 

The directory was prepared by the 
Authority at the request of many 
health and social agencies through- 
out the city and the Authority has 
seen to it that every case worker in 
the city’s 22 agencies has a copy. “It 
is one of those little things that 
save telephone calls to find out lo- 
cations, phone numbers, and names,” 
writes Authority Director E. W. 
Blum. “Maybe some other authori- 
ties would like to put simplified in- 
formation of this kind into the hands 
of all persons working with low- 
income groups in their communi- 
ties. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT IS KEY TO 
GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS... 

that’s the gist of a statement made 
by Ellis Ash. Director of Manage- 
ment, Housing Authority of Balti- 
more City, to NAHO’s Middle At- 
lantic Regional Conference in New 
York last month. 

Point of Mr. Ash’s speech was 
that a public relations program di- 
rected toward the general public 
should present no special problem 
to management if the staff of a local 
authority is well-informed and 
“sold” on the principles and ob- 
jectives of public housing and if the 
tenants understand management's ob- 
jectives, as well as their own re- 
sponsibilities. 

Putting the story another way, Mr. 
Ash said that the starting point for 
management's public relations pro- 
gram must be the staff—to make 
sure that the staff knows its own 
objectives. Then the staff will be 
able to convey them to the tenants 
and, finally, “staff and tenants will 
be capable of interpreting them to 
the public.” 

Staff training, he said. must in- 
volve the question of “attitudes and 
opinions,” in addition to develop- 
ment of specific skills. Among the 
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many training devices are staff 
meetings, manual releases, employee 
papers, efficiency ratings, manage- 
ment audits, ete.—but unless they 
are used for “continuously reaf- 
firming appropriate attitudes,” Mr. 
Ash questioned whether local au- 
thorities were getting their money's 
worth from “such 
paraphernalia.” 

Relations with tenants must be 
established first of all during the 
all-important leasing interview and 
then at the project level as part of 
such day-to-day contacts as rent col- 
lection, tenant complaints or service 
requests, annual income re-exami- 
nation, etc., Mr. Ash added. “One- 
shot efforts by the big-shot experts 
from the central office may be 
good ‘pepper-uppers’ and salve the 
conscience of the ‘brass,’ he said, 
“but they will contribute only negli- 
gibly to the end results. If central 
office personnel have to come in con- 
tinuously to relieve a crisis in man- 
agement-tenant relations, there must 
be something wrong with the central 
office or the project staff 
be both.” 

On the question of tenant organ- 


administrative 


or may- 


rah 
ery 


a» 





izations. Mr. Ash said that whenever 
he hears that management doesn't 
believe in permitting them, he “can 
only conclude that management is 
afraid of its job or has never seri- 
ously considered its job—and is con- 
tent to default on fulfilling part 
of its responsibility.” Management's 
task is to understand the process and 
basis of tenant organization, he said, 
and to “express confidence in re- 
sponsiblé leadership when _ it 
shape the attitudes and 
opinions of the membership, and 
use it as an important tool in ac- 
complishing 


emerges, 


management  objec- 
tives.” And when management has 
performed this task, he concluded, 
“we can expect better public re- 
lations.” 


HINTS FOR PLANNING LOCAL 
AUTHORITY ANNUAL REPORT 

Most local authorities subscribe to 
the principle that annual reports 
should be readable and understand- 
able—but sometimes they need tech- 
nical guidance to help them trans- 
late this principle into a live re- 
port that will capture the imagi- 


(Continued column one, page 276) 


WINDOW DISPLAY DRAMATIZES SLUM CLEARANCE NEED 


oe - 


When NAHO’s Southwest Regional Council met in Corpus Christi this fall, the 
above window display was cause for much comment. It was complete with a sub- 


standard shanty—set up in contrast to an overflowing sack of potatoes. 


The mes- 


sage was: “171 Million Dollars Spent for Potatoes and Not One Cent for Slum 


Clearance.” 
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officials and _ the 


nation of city 
general public alike. : 

A step-by-step account of how to 
go about planning a modern mu- 
nicipal report is now available to 


local authorities without charge.* 
The handbook was prepared by a 
paper company, the Mead Sales 
Company, with the cooperation of 
the America Institute of Graphic 
Arts (the organization that in 1945 
arranged an exhibit of outstanding 
city and town reports, including 
local authority annual reports). 

What distinguishes a modern re- 
port from the old-fashioned kind, 
the handbook says, is that the 
modern report (1) makes use of 
pictures and meaningful charts and 
graphs; (2) tells its story in a 
“man-to-man,” informal manner, 
set in a pleasing and effective type 
face; and (3) selects and em- 
phasizes the important facts for 
the narrative, putting the statistics 
and balance sheets into the appendix 
and leaving the lengthy details in 
the office files, where anyone may 
refer to them. 

The book is well documented with 
illustrations from reports on dis- 
play at the Graphic Arts exhibit 
and all told it is a gold-mine of help- 
ful suggestions. 


AUTHORITY COMMISSIONER TALKS 
BACK TO REAL ESTATE BOARDS 

In a letter to the Philadelphia 
newspaper, the Legal Intelligencer, 
Chairman William Reinhardt of The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority this 
month replied to an attack on pub- 
lic housing by Calvin K. Snyder of 
the National Association of. Real 
Estate Boards that had been given 
front-page prominence in the paper 
the week before. 

In his reply Mr. Reinhardt at- 
tempted to show that slum clearance 
and public housing are good busi- 
ness. “The taxpayer pays for the 
slums when he could have decent 
housing for low-income groups at 
about the same price,” he said. 

Taking up each of Mr. Snyder’s 
charges point-by-point, Mr. Rein- 
hardt answered them in question- 
and-answer form. For example, one 
of Mr. Snyder’s statements was: “As 
long as we’ have a housing shortage 
artificially stimulated by federal 
rent control, we will have bureau- 
cratic tub thumpers demanding pass- 
age of federally subsidized public 





*Planning the Modern Municipal Re- 
port. 40 pp. Free on request to Advertising 
Department, The Mead Sales Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City 17. 
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housing.” 

Mr. Reinhardt’s. answer was as 
follows: “Messrs. James L. Mc- 
Devitt, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Labor, 
AFL; Raymond Rosen, head of a 
great wholesale distributing busi- 
ness; J. Griffith Boardman, head of 
a large insurance business; John B. 
Deans, Philadelphia manager of a 
large life insurance company; and 
the writer, who has been in the real 
estate business for a whole gener- 
ation, hardly could be called ‘bureau- 
crats’ as our combined salaries as 
members of The Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority are exactly nothing per 
year. Yet we all are advocates of 
public housing for the lowest-income 
groups. All are proponents of our 
traditional American way of life and 
of the American system of free 
private enterprise, as our business 
connections will demonstrate. When 
we advocate public housing, we do 
so only because we know private 
industry with its very necessary re- 
gard for profits can not meet the 
needs of these people. If it could, 
we too would oppose public housing 
because there would then be no need 
for it.” 

Mr. Reinhardt then went on to 
point up the fallacy of Mr. Snyder's 
argument that if private enterprise 
were given “the same advantages, 
locally and nationally, accorded pub- 
lic housing,” it too could provide 
housing for the  lowest-income 
groups. Under such conditions, Mr. 
Reinhardt wrote, “it would, of 
course, be impossible for private 
enterprise to remain private enter- 
prise. .. . The housing it would con- 
struct and operate under such con- 
ditions would be public housing— 
but with this significant difference— 
it would also have to provide a profit 
for the so-called private enterpris- 
er.” 

As a final clincher, Mr. Reinhardt 
cited juvenile court figures to show 
“the truly startling decrease in 
juvenile delinquency” in _ public 
housing (see page 265). Further, 
he indicated that better housing can 
help remedy other social ills—‘the 
decrease in adult crime, divorces, 
broken family morale, communica- 
ble diseases, mental ills, and other 
evils is equally impressive.” He 
wound up his letter by quoting the 
Chairman of the Philadelphia Crime 
Prevention Association, who said: 
“I know of no better crime preven- 
tion program for this year than to 
urge immediate public, low-cost 
housing.” 





UN TAKES TWO 
HOUSING ACTIONS 


International Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights— “Everyone has the 
right to a standard of living, includ- 
ing food, clothing, housing, and medi- 
cal care, and to social services, ade- 
quate for the health and well-being of 
himself and his family and to security 
in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, old age, or other lack 
of livelihood in circumstances beyond 
his control.” This statement appears 
in Article 22 of the proposed draft 
Declaration of Human Rights now be- 
fore the United Nations General 
Assembly in Paris. The Declaration 
has been under consideration by the 
Assembly’s Social, Humanitarian, 
and Cultural Committee since Sep- 
tember 30. It was originally drawn up 
by the UN Commission on Human 
Rights, approved by the Commission 
on June 18, and then turned over to 
its parent body, the Economic and 
Social Council, which met in Geneva 
in July and August. However, in the 
press of business, the Council took 
no action on the Declaration but 
merely referred it to the Assembly. 

Speaking before the General As- 
sembly committee last month, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Chairman of 
the Human Rights Commission, gave 
the full support of the United States 
to adoption of the Declaration. She 
pointed out that even though the Dec- 
laration was not legally binding on 
any nation, it would have moral 
force. 

A more detailed Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights, which would be legally 
binding on the nations that sign it, 
is still in preparation by the Human 
Rights Commission. 


Housing and Planning Bulletin 
Urged — At its Geneva meeting 


this summer, the Economic and So- 
cial Council asked the UN Secre- 
tariat “to begin as soon as possible 
the publication of a bulletin on hous- 
ing and town and country planning, 
and to prepare suggestions for an 
integrated program of study and ac- 
tivity on this subject.” The Council 
made this request at the recommenda- 
tion of its Social Commission, which 
in April included housing and town 
and country planning in its work 
program for the year 1948-1949. The 
unit of the Secretariat that is respon- 
sible for housing and planning work 
is the Division of Social Activities 
in the Department of Social Affairs. 
First issue of the bulletin is expected 
to come out sometime this fall. 
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Housing Is an Instrument of Health—the physiology of shelter” 


I have long been convinced that 
shelter is one of the most funda- 
mental public health problems of the 
future and for the last decade I 
have been Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Hygiene of Housing, 
whose primary objective is to formu- 
late the human needs on which sound 
shelter must be based. It is our 
conviction that the home is in es- 
sence fundamentally an, instrument 
of health, considering that term 
“health” in the wide sense of emo- 
tional and social as well as physical 
well-being. The student of health, 
then, has the right to establish the 
basic human objectives to be at- 
tained, objectives that the architect 
translates into physical forms of 
wood or brick or stone or steel and 
into spiritual terms of that beauty 
that is the expression of function. 

It’s Not a New Idea 

There is really nothing new in this 
point of view. Vitruvius, in the first 
century of our era, said: “The archi- 
tect must know the art of medicine 
in its relation to the regions of the 
earth (which the Greeks call cli- 
mata): and to the characters of the 
atmosphere, of localities (whole- 
some or pestilential), of water-sup- 
ply. For apart from these consid- 
erations, no dwelling can be regard- 
ed as healthy.” He urges health- 
ful orientation and avoidance of 
marshes. He tells us: “There will 
be natural seemliness if light is tak- 
en from the east for bedrooms and 
libraries; for baths and_ winter 
apartments from the wintry sunset; 
for picture galleries and the apart- 
ments which need a steady light 
from the north.” He even visualized 
city planning. “When the walls are 
set round the city, there follow the 
divisions of the sites within the 
walls, and the layings out of the 
broad streets and the alleys with a 
view to aspect. These will be right- 
ly laid out if the winds are care- 
fully shut out from the alleys.” 

When the form has been settled, 
a site as healthy as possible is to 





*General lecture delivered June 22, 1948, 
at one of the seminar sessions of the 1948 
convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, Salt Lake City, Utah. Reprint- 
ed through the courtesy of the ATA. 
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be chosen for the exhibition of plays 
or the festivals of the immortal gods, 
according to the instructions given 
in the first book for the healthy 
disposition of the city walls. “For at 
the play, citizens with their wives and 
children remain seated in their en- 
joyment; their bodies motionless 
with pleasure have the pores opened. 
On these the breath of the wind 
falls, and if it comes from marshy 
districts or other infected quarters, 
it will pour harmful spirits into the 
system.” 

As a Connecticut man, I always 
go back to our Noah Webster (in 
his more recent incarnations) to 
make sure what I am talking about. 
The last edition of Webster defines 
“shelter” as: “That which covers or 
defends from injury, exposure, ob- 
servation, annoyance or the like; a 
protection or place of protection; a 
screen; a refuge.” It defines “physi- 
ology” as: “The branch of biology 
dealing with the processes, activities 
and phenomena incidental to and 
characteristic of life.” On the other 
hand, Webster states that “the phe- 
nomena of mental life are usually 
regarded as outside the ordinary 
scope of physiology.” Definitions, 
however, are made for man, not man 
for definitions. In view of the inti- 
mate relation between mind and 
body, I shall not accept this limita- 
tion but shall ask you to consider 
mental and emotional health as es- 
sential parts of our common problem 
and I shall also consider sanitation 
and safety as necessary bases of 
physiological normality. 

Heating the House 

One of the most simple and most 
obvious relations between housing 
and health is concerned with the pro- 
vision of conditions of thermal com- 
fort. The cave and the cabin no doubt 
in part served for protection against 
animal and human enemies but pri- 
marily for protection against heat 


and cold. The human organism 
has marvellous adaptive powers in 
regulating the dissipation of the ex- 
cess of heat formed in its metabolic 
processes so as to keep its tissues 
at the constant temperature neces- 
sary for life but these powers have 
definite limits at extremes of tem- 
perature on either side of the norm. 
A distinguished English meteorolo- 
gist has pointed out that the great 
civilizations of ancient times (Egypt, 
Palestine, Assyria) all developed in 
areas where the annual mean tem- 
perature was about 70°. Only with 
the invention of the Roman hypo- 
caust for heating the home were the 
civilizations of Athens (mean tem- 
perature 63°) and of Rome (mean- 
temperature 60°) made _ possible. 
Today, with the development of 
practical methods of summer air- 
conditioning, it is conceivable that 
great civilizations may arise even in 
tropical areas. 

In cold climates it is your task to 
provide methods of keeping warm 
in winter. This job involves many 
factors of design. Correct orienta- 
tion of structures may increase solar 
heat absorption in winter four-fold 
over that received with a different 
orientation. Insulation must be con- 
sidered more scientifically than has 
often been the case in the past. 
Knowing the severity of the climate 
and the local cost of fuel, it is possi- 
ble to compute quite readily the 
amount of money that can be eco- 
nomically spent on insulation. Final- 
ly, heating must be provided and 
as an absolute minimum—every 
room in the dwelling must have its 
own source of heat, from stove or 
radiator or duct, subject to inde- 
pendent control, and it is important 
that distribution of heat should be 
such as to minimize temperature dif- 
ferentials between floor and ceiling. 
Where economic conditions permit, 
low-temperature panel heating will 
produce the most ideal results from 
this standpoint. 

I have the highest respect for the 
sciences and skills of the heating and 
ventilating engineer, having served 
as president of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
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neers. As a physiologist, however, I 
would urge that, where possible. 
even the most perfect systems of 
automatic heating be supplemented 
by some form of local manual con- 
trol to meet special conditions that 
no mechanical device can infallibly 
meet. 
Cooling she House 

In warm climates, it is of equal 
importance that “shelter” should 
protect against excessive heat. The 
comfort zone for the human body 
varies enormously with physical ac- 
tivity. For a normally clothed adult 
at rest, 70° is optimal but if that 
same individual is doing physical 
work at a rate corresponding to 
rapid walking and with high air 
movement, the optimum may be 28’. 
Above the limit where heat produc- 
tion and heat loss balance, there is 
discomfort and loss of efficiency and, 
ultimately, serious physiological de- 
rangement. Here, again, orientation 
is of prime importance. A correct 
relation (which happens to be the 
same as that desirable for keeping 
warm in winter on account of the 
different orbit of the sun) may re- 
duce summer insulation by 80 per 
cent. Insulation, particularly the 
use of copper or aluminum surfaces 
that reflect radiant heat. may be of 
great value and, in climates with 
hot days and cool nights, high heat 
capacity of walls is a favorable fac- 
tor, as the denizens of desert regions 
have discovered for themselves. 
Provision for thorough ventilation is 
of great significance and the in- 
stallation of an exhaust fan in the 
attic to be turned on at night is 
a major convenience. Cooling by 
the use of small humidifiers has 
been used with success in hot, dry 
climates, even in low-rent housing 
projects. 

Lighting the House 

The control of light—like that of 
temperature—is a second funda- 
mental physiological objective in 
housing, affecting window design in 
the daytime and design of artificial 
housing equipment at night. 

So far as daylight illumination is 
concerned, the task of the architect 
begins, in an urban area, with con- 
sideration ,of the distance between 
buildings and their height. It in- 
volves the design of the window it- 
self, its size and its shape in re- 
lation to floor area. Doubling the 
height of a window trebles the il- 
lumination at the middle and rear of 
the room while doubling its width 
does not even increase such il- 
lumination by 100 per cent. The use 
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of moderately reflecting interior 
wall surfaces greatly increases the 
effectiveness of any form of lighting. 

Here, as in the case of temperature, 
the happy mean must. be your ob- 
jective. Too much light may be 
psychologically more trying than too 
little and, again, freedom in control 
by the individual is important. In 
one mood, we seek the “bright 
lights.” In another we desire the 
shadowed gloom of the forest or of 
the medieval cathedral that crystal- 
lized a forest in stone. The venetian 
blind is an ideal instrument for light 
control and it is to be hoped that 
industry can cheapen its production 
so as to bring it into wider use. 

The window is an excellent illus- 
tration of the two-fold function of 
shelter—to protect man from the un- 
favorable influences of his environ- 
ment and at the same time, to pro- 
vide for that contact with the favor- 
able influences of the environment 
that is equally essential for health. 
The window provides a mechanism 
for admitting to the home the light 
that is necessary not only for eye 
hygiene but for maintenance of sani- 
tary cleanliness and __ protection 
against accident hazards as well. 
In a good environment, it opens 
vistas of space and brings the dwell- 
ing into harmony with the natural 
beauty that surrounds it. When open, 
the window lets in the life-giving 
ultra-violet rays; helps to cool the 
house; and removes objectionable 
fumes and odors in the air—partic- 
ularly if the window is of the case- 
ment type, so superior to the double 
hung type, from a practical stand- 
point. 

On the other hand, the window. 
with proper shading, makes it pos- 
sible to shut out the world when 
privacy is our desire. It excludes 
glare and cold and noise and insects. 

Artificial illumination — involves 
some of the same problems that are 
important in natural lighting but 
perhaps the most essential factor in 
this field is that of glare. Visibility 
does not depend on degree of illumi- 
nation nearly as much as it does on 
contrast and the unshaded wall fix- 
ture is an inexcusably unhygienic 
feature of much modern housing. 

Noise Control 

A third, though less vital, problem 
of a general nature is that of sound 
control. Industrial studies have 
shown the harmful influence of noise 
upon efficiency and its measurable 
effect on various physiological 
processes. The human organism can 
adapt itself to high levels but such 





adaptation is always at a real cost 
to the individual. The control of 
exterior noises is difficult unless 
windows are double-glazed and our 
best recourse lies in the selection of 
sites free from excessive outside 
noise sources and the placing of 
sleeping rooms on the quieter ex- 
posures, 

The problems of control of noises 
arising within a structure itself are 
of even greater difficulty. The 
National Bureau of Standards has 
useful data on the sound-insulating 
value of various materials but it 
must be remembered that structure- 
borne noises, carried by floors or 
walls, by pipes or ducts, are com- 
monly more disturbing than air- 
borne noises. Faulty construction 
methods may easily vitiate theoreti- 
cally adequate sound insulation. 

In all these respects, as J. M. 
Fitch has pointed out in his recent 
book on American Building, the 
shell of the house operates not as 
a “barrier” but as a “filter,” regu- 
lating the influence of cold, heat, 
glare, noise from without so as to 
produce an interior micro-climate 
superior to the macro-climate of out- 
doors. He rises to imaginative flights 
of fancy when he says: “To-mor- 
row’s sunlight will not enter tomor- 
rows building through holes 
punched in solid walls; rather it will 
be absorbed by the entire building, 
there to be filtered and mixed in the 
right proportions with artificial 
light to form a synthetic environ- 
ment designed to our specifications. 
Tomorrow's buildings may open and 
close automatically with the sun, 
like morning-glories; or. like sun- 
flowers, revolve slowly to keep their 
‘faces’ toward the sun.” 

In the concert hall, the cinema, the 
restaurant, we already see the elabo- 
rate and highly technical control of 
temperature, light, and sound car- 
ried to a perfection undreamed of 
20 years ago. 

Sanitation 

Along with the basic physiological 
problems of temperatures and light 
and sound, the architect must con- 
sider those essentials of sanitation 
necessary for protection against the 
spread of germ disease. So far as 
the design of the dwelling itself is 
concerned, the essentials are well 
understood. From the standpoint of 
site selection for new developments, 
however, the architect has responsi- 
bilities that are sometimes ignored. 
It would perhaps astonish such a 
group as is here represented to real- 
ize how often state health authorities 
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are faced with a fait accompli in 
the construction of a development 
where basic sanitation is impossible. 
I recall one instance, in my own 
state. where a group of houses was 
erected on a steep slope bordering on 
a lake extensively used for bathing. 
with no sewers and about 6 inches 
of soil over the underlying rock 
available for sewage disposal. One 
of the first inquiries of the archi- 
tect with regard to a_ proposed 
site should be as to the existence of 
a public water supply of approved 
sanitary quality; of an adequate 
public sewerage and sewage disposal 
system; and of satisfactory provision 
for the removal and disposition of 
garbage and refuse. If such public 
facilities are not provided, it is an 
essential part of his task to make 
sure that they can be provided and 
at reasonable cost and state health 
authorities will always be ready to 
advise on the adequacy and safety of 
proposed plans. In any case, the 
designer must make provision out- 
side the dwelling for the temporary 
storage of solid wastes. Incidentally. 
it is my personal conviction that the 
kitchen garbage grinder, with dis- 
charge of the ground waste into the 
sewer will some day become general 
practice. The garbage can is—to my 
mind—essentially as archaic as the 
outdoor privy. 


Safety 

A consideration of the problem of 
home safety is another essential 
factor in the planning of shelter for 
health. Accidents constitute one of 
our major causes of death in the 
United States, ranking above any 
other cause except diseases of the 
heart and arteries, cancer, and dis- 
eases of the nervous system. Among 
the 90,000 odd deaths a year from 
accidental causes, more than one- 
third occur in the home. There is, 
of course, a catch in this. One rea- 
son so many fatal accidents occur 
in the home is that there are so 
many young children and old people 
in the home and accidents constitute 
special hazards of early childhood 
and old age. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that over 30.000 accidental 
deaths and nearly 5 million acciden- 
tal injuries do occur in dwellings, 
so that the phrase “safe at home” 
acquires a certain ironic signif- 
cance. 

Of course, it is obvious that a 
dwelling should be so constructed 
that it will not readily fall down or 
burn up, and these points are well- 
cared for by existing building and 
fire codes. The problem, however, 
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“MAINTENANCE MEN LOOK AT HOUSING DESIGN” 
AND TELL ALL 

Housing design is one thing to the casual magazine reader planning 
a “dream house”—but it is something else to the maintenance man 
who must spend much of his time correcting design errors or re- 
pairing and patching defects that might never have occurred if sound 
design principles had been followed in the first place. 

How the maintenance man feels about housing design—what items 
he would include if he were designing a large-scale project—what items 
he would avoid—is the subject of a new report by NAHO’s Mainte- 
nance Committee, titled Maintenance Men Look at Housing Design. 

The report is a revised edition of an earlier study made by mainte- 
nance superintendents in the middle Atlantic states and published in 
1946 by the former Region II office of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, under the title Recommendations for Design and Con- 
struction of Low-Rent Housing Projects. It begins with general 
recommendations for housing design and then goes into details, list- 
ing specific recommendations in each of 10 areas of construction: site 
selection, site development, structures, central and group heating, 
tenant-operated heating, plumbing and sanitation, electrical systems, 
interior painting, centralized maintenance facilities, and dwelling 
equipment. 

Hamilton Vogdes, Director of Project Development for The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority, is chairman of the committee that pre- 
pared the report. Other members are Rutcher Skagerberg, Chief of 
the Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, and 
eight maintenance superintendents of local housing authorities that 
operate some of the biggest large-scale housing developments in the 
country: Grant W. Eckman, Tacoma, Washington; Syl T. Hidinger, 
Pittsburgh; Caspian S. Holt, Portsmouth, Virginia; W. R. Johnson, 
Dallas; F. R. Kretschmar, Detroit; Ralph A. McMullen, Los Angeles; 
Edward D. Murtagh, New Orleans; and Leonard W. Smith, Cincinnati. 

Copies of the report are available from the NAHO office, 1313 East 
60th Street. Chicago 37. The book is free to NAHO members and 
$1.00 to all others. Copies have already been distributed without 
charge to NAHO agency members. 








About one-half of 30,000 fatal ac- 
cidents in the home are due to falls. 
Their control demands serious at- 
tention to the design of stairways 
to the proper relation between 
treads and risers, the avoidance (so 
far as possible) of winders and 
angle treads, adequate head-room, 
adequate lighting, and provision of 
hand-rails. Terraces and porches 
should be safeguarded by railings, 
windows designed to be safely 
cleaned from inside. The bathtub is 
a very common cause of minor, and 
sometimes serious, accidents and 
should be designed with a flat bot- 
tom and equipped with convenient 
grab bars. Adequate storage space 
for bicycles, garden tools, house- 
cleaning equipment, toys and games, 
and the like is a basic factor in home 
safety. 

The design and placement of heat- 
ing and cooking equipment and the 
safeguarding of electrical appli- 
ances, of course, come into the pic- 


much more subtle than _ this. ture, since burns and scalds rank 


next to falls, accounting for one- 
fifth of all home accidents. 

The design of the bathroom and 
its equipment is in many respects 
archaic and this is a field in which 
prefabrication can play a major role 

if it is an imaginative attempt to 
solve a problem and not a mechani- 
cal repetition of past haphazard 
practice. 

Homemaking Efficiency 

Of major importance, is the need 
for design of a dwelling that will 
provide for the performance of the 
tasks of the household with a mini- 
mum of physiological and psycho- 
logical fatigue. The house is not 
merely a dwelling; for the housewife 
it is a work-place as well. Recent 
studies show that some 60 person- 
hours of homemaking activities per 
week are required in the average 
American home. Here is an indus- 
trial hygiene problem of consider- 
able magnitude. From this stand- 
point, the home should be designed 
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with the same care you would apply 
to the problems of a factory. Di- 
rectness of circulation, cleanability 
of surfaces, adequate facilities for 
cooking and laundering, good _ il- 
lumination, and many other factors 


enter into the picture. Storage 
spaces, sufficiently ample and placed 
so as to be conveniently used, are 
of primary importance. 

If the height of any work surface 
is not reasonably adapted to the 
worker and to the task to be per- 
formed, there may be serious strain. 
Such an improper adjustment, if 
continued, may result in sagging ab- 
dominal muscles and organs, spinal 
curvatures, round shoulders and 
crowded lungs, as well as mental 
and emotional fatigue. I happen to 
be chairman of the New Haven Hous- 
ing Authority and the thing I am 
proudest of in our projects is the 
height of the kitchen sink. In a care- 
ful study made by the home econo- 
mists, the height best adapted for 
dishwashing by an average American 
woman was established and it ap- 
peared that no sink on the market 
was high enough for this normal 
value. So we had sinks made up, with 
legs about an inch and a half longer 
than those ordinarily available. 
When our tenants first come into the 
kitchens, they say: “Oh, that sink’s 
too high” and after a week they re- 
port: “That’s the first sink I ever 
used that didn’t break my back.” 
Now that is no small matter. If you 
can visualize the cumulative fatigue 
and frustration in the performance 
of household tasks, it is a basic con- 
tribution to healthful housing. 

Planning in the field of home 
equipment should involve an analy- 
sis of long-range trends in the 
function of the home. Will cooking 
and eating and laundering gradual- 
ly pass out of the urban home to 
public restaurants and laundries or 
will improvements in domestic 
equipment cause the pendulum to 
swing the other way? Will the radio 
and television and sound planning 
of the home itself restore recreation 
and leisure time activities to the do- 
mestic scene? Above all, what is the 
function of the rural dwelling? Is 
it a home ,alone or a combination 
of home and factory? 

Emotional Influences 

All in all, the influence of the 
home on the emotional well-being 
of the family is probably more im- 
portant than any specific hazards in 
the fields of safety and sanitation. 
Overcrowding and dreary surround- 
ings do not kill as many people as 
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unsafe stairs or polluted water sup- 
plies but they may rob life of the 
values that make it worth living— 
which is perhaps worse. Our Com- 
mittee pointed out in its first report 
that: “Under modern conditions of 
American living, a sense of in- 
feriority due to living in a sub- 
standard home may often be a more 
serious health menace than any ir- 
sanitary conditions associated with 
housing.” Planning the home for oc- 
cupancy is therefore a primary chal- 
lenge to the architect. 

Four of our Basic Principles of 
Heathful Housing bear directly on 
this point. 

-The first of these principles is 
“adequate privacy for the individu- 
al.” The essential concept of a home 
involves the possibility of that 
isolation from the world that every 
human being sometimes craves and 
needs. Especially in cities, the home 
is a needed refuge from the noise 
and tension of the street and market 
place. The same principle applies 
within the home itself. Where the 
dwelling unit is crowded, frequent 
personal contacts may be the cause 
of nervous irritation, as detrimental 
to mental health as is the more obvi- 
ous influence of contact infection 
upon physical health. May a layman 
venture to raise the question whether 
modern domestic architecture with 
its open spaces and glass areas and 
cold, pure beauty does not some- 
what ignore the instinct for a “room 
of one’s own,” which is a den for 
a bear with a sore head, a nest 
cluttered with all manner of objects 
which, however unesthetic, have the 
soothing association of familiarity 
and historic continuity? A_ living 
room may perhaps be too impeccable 
in its beauty to be well suited for 
human living. 

Opposite to the need for privacy 
is the “opportunity for normal 
family life.” Privacy is an element 
of psychological need, but sociability 
is equally essential in other moods. 
We must plan even the small home 
so that guests may be entertained. 
adolescent youth may meet with the 
opposite sex under wholesome con- 
ditions, and the various age groups 
of the family pursue their diverse 
interests without undue frustration. 

A third of our basic requirements 
is the “provision of possibilities for 
esthetic satisfaction in the home.” 
The desire for beauty is a furdamen- 
tal urge whose satisfaction is essen- 
tial to healthy living in the full 
sense of the term. Only. as the 
power of your imagination molds 





both the environment of the home 
and the home itself into forms of 
functional housing, will that home 
be a health-giving influence for its 
denizens. 

Finally, we have suggested as one 
more psychological need in housing 
“concordance with prevailing social 
standards of the local community.” 
“Keeping up with the Joneses?” you 
may ask. Yes, if you wish to put it 
in that way. It is certain that the 
sense of inferiority developed in a 
home notably below the standard of 
friends and neighbors may, and 
often does, produce emotional re- 
actions, particularly in children, 
that are fundamentally incompatible 
with mental health. 

Space Standards 

We do not believe that adequate 
space planning in the home can be 
based on arbitrary standards or that 
150 square feet for a living room, 
100 square feet for a double bed- 
room, and 70 square feet for a 
single bedroom can ensure sound 
occupancy planning—or could do so 
(with any reasonable practicality) 
if these figures were materially in- 
creased. QOur Committee has an- 
proached the subject from a differ- 
ent standpoint. It has attempted to 
analyze the functions that must actu- 
ally be performed in the home 
under the heads of Living; Dining; 
Cooking: Sleeping; Sanitary; Laun- 
dry; and Storage. We hope to work 
out the actual space needed for a 
given size of family, to fulfill each 
of these functions. The combination 
of space requirements into room de- 
sign must be solved by the architect. 
in the light of his own imagination. 

Our analysis has made it clear. 
however, that total space allotment 
in housing built during the last few 
years has fallen far short of any 
reasonable minimum. Our subcom- 
mittee dealing with this subject has 
said: “Without adequate dwelling 
space no house can offer a satis- 
factory environment for the normal 
functioning of the family, no mat- 
ter how sound its construction, nor 
how complete its mechanical equip- 
ment. Adequacy of interior space 
determines fundamentally the liva- 
bility of the home. So obvious is 
this that it should need no restate- 
ment; yet the review of many dwell- 
ing unit layouts of recent design, as 
well as extensive experience with 
tenant adjustment problems in new 
projects. shows that in too many low 
and medium cost housing units, both 
private and public, space—the most 
valuable commodity housing has to 
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offer—is poorly designed or wholly 
insuficient. Living rooms too small 
to entertain guests, dining alcoves 
poorly lighted and placed in the 
path of major circulation. storage 
space insufficient for commonly used 
household articles, bedrooms with- 
out adequate privacy for undisturbed 
sleep, lack of space anywhere in the 
home for a children’s play corner 
are a few examples of space de- 
ficiencies frequently encountered in 
new homes.” Even the generally ex- 
cellent public projects constructed 
under the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 are—in this respect 
sometimes less adequate than the 
slum tenements from which these 
tenants came and during the past two 
years speculative builders have been 
finding a market at $10,000 to $15.- 
000 for doll’s houses that out-slum 
the slummiest of our pre-war slums. 

The arrangement of the living 
space is quite as important as its 
total cubage and there is great op- 
portunity for the architect—par- 
ticularly in the case of low-cost 
housing—to devise the best relations 
between one room and another and 
between each room and the space 
outside. An excellent recent Techni- 
cal Bulletin (No. 2. January 1948) 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency raises such pertinent ques- 
tions as the following: “What is the 
best location for our living room? 
Where should the bedrooms be? 
Should the kitchen be in front or 
in the rear? How can we make things 
easier for the housewife? What are 
the relationships of all these rooms 
to each other and to the outside? 
Where do our children play? Will 
their noise bother us or will we and 
our guests disturb them when they 
are asleep? How about our neigh- 
bors? How close is their house to 
ours? Will we have enough priva 
cy? Can we sit in the garden with- 
out being disturbed? Can we take 
a sunbath? Can we have breakfast 
on a dining terrace in the summer- 
time? Will we have enough light and 
sun in our rooms? Can we take ad- 
vantage of the prevailing breeze. or 
would that make our house too cold 
in the winter-time? Is there a view? 
Shall we orientate our living room 
toward that view? We don’t want to 
be too close to the street. except for 
the garage. perhaps. Are there some 
trees on the site? Where is the best 
place to plant flowers?” 

Freedom of Choice 

One of the most important desid- 
erata of the good life is freedom of 
choice. The most brilliant architect 
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can not visualize all the possible 
needs of a given family and his most 
challenging problem is the provision 
of some degree of flexibility. An 
article appeared in one of the archi- 
tectural magazines a year or so ago 
under the intriguing title of “The 
Room Without a Name” and some 
unallotted space that can be put to 
whatever unexpected use may arise 
is almost essential for fullest satis- 
faction. 

There should be flexibility. too, 
on a time scale as well as in the use 
of space at a given moment. A sug- 
gestive pamphlet on Housing for 
Family Living issued by the Wom- 
an’s Foundation points out how the 
family changes through the course 
of years from two persons to half a 
dozen and then shrinks again. We 
can not provide for these changes in 
a given house but we can, and should. 
provide for them in a given neigh- 
borhood. Narrowly conceived zon- 
ing ordinances and_ unintelligent 
speculative building that turn a 
whole neighborhood into a_ wilder- 
ness of dwelling units, all of the 
same size and type, are crimes 
against good planning. All sorts and 
sizes of families must be accommo- 
dated and in any given area there 
should be dwellings of various sizes. 
isolated houses. row houses, garden 
apartments, and the like. 

A most vital essential in planning 
for the housing of the future is 
balance in providing shelter for 
various economic groups. We must 
never forget the fundamental eco- 
nomic fact that “a third of the 
nation” is badly housed and that 
at the very least—one-sixth of the 
nation is attempting—and in any 
forseeable future—will continue to 
attempt—to live on an income too 
low to permit the payment of an 
economic rent. If our American 
standards of civilization demand 
equality of opportunity for the citi- 
zens of the future, a basically decent 
home is the birthright of all our 
children. There is no way in which 
this ideal can possibly be realized 
except by low-rent subsidized hous- 
ing. The realization of this fact led 
to the passage of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, and under that 
Act some 600,000 persons have bene- 
fited by decent dwelling facilities. 
Furthermore, the planning of these 
projects has made possible some of 
the most outstanding contributions 
to American architecture of the past 
decade. 


No tenants can be admitted to 


such projects unless their incomes 
are below the level that makes it 
possible for them to pay an economic 
rent, so that there can be no possible 
legitimate conflict with private in- 
terests. Unfortunately, the oppo- 
sition of certain representatives—or 
mis-representatives—of the real es- 
tate and home loan business have 
fought a continuation of public hous- 
ing with disheartening success. Un- 
less a bill providing for effective 
continuance of the policies of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 
is passed by without 
crippling amendments, the tragedy 
of the American slum will continue 
unabated. 


Congress, 


Community Planning 

May we pass now to the wider 
problems of planning the communi- 
ty as a whole. The home is the 
background for sound physiological 
and psychological functioning of the 
individual. The neighborhood is the 
background for sound functioning of 
the home. One of the most notable 
advances of modern architecture is 
in the field of integration of a 
structure with its environment. It is 
true that the Parthenon was an in- 
tegral part of the Acropolis and that 
at Mont St. Michel the spires form 
the crown of its mountain, but a 
hose by Frank Lloyd Wright re- 
veals new possibilities of fitting the 
structure into the background and 
bringing the outside world into es- 
sential harmony with its interior. 
Such harmony. by modern planning, 
can be extended from the physical 
to the social plane. Our Committee 
on the Hygiene of Housing said in 
its first report that recent housing 
projects “provide important oppor- 
tunities for economic cooperation 
and a sense of community responsi- 
bility far greater than is ordinarily 
attained in either urban or rural life. 
It seems possible that in this regard 
our housing program is making a 
substantial contribution to the most 
vital of all American political needs 

the consciousness of and partici- 
pation in the common task of com- 
munity living.” 

If—and when—the vast possibili- 
mass-prefabri- 
realized, the 
problem of planning will become of 


ties of economical 
cation are actually 
even more pressing urgency than it 
is today. If anyone could purchase 
a dwelling from a mail-order house 
and set it up where he liked, we 
should create the equivalent of 
trailer-camp slums, worse than ever 


we have known before. A home is 
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not an isolated unit. It must be situ- 
ated on a nexus of water lines and 
sewer lines and transportation lines. 
It must be integrated socially into 
a neighborhood. 

What are the essential factors that 
determine the location of a city, of 
a community, of a neighborhood? 
Here are some of the major items 
as I once jotted them down for a 
conference with a group of archi- 
tects and planners at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

First. the location for fruitful 
human living must be one where 
climatic conditions are reasonably 
favorable. No civilization can de- 
velop greatness where the climate is 
too hot or too cold although our 
limits of tolerance in this respect 
can be much broadened by modern 
methods of air-conditioning of in- 
teriors. 

Second, there must be access to 
primary sources of food supply. I 
suspect the students of geo-politics 
are right in their emphasis on the 
relation of the heartlands and the 
coast lands and the strength of our 
country is largely due to the fact 
that it, alone of all the great conti- 
nental powers, controls both types 
of areas under a single flag. 

Third, adequate and safe water 
supply. The presence of a spring 
or well was very frequently the thing 
that determined the original location 
of a city, as in the case of Black- 
stone’s Well on Beacon Hill in Bos- 
ton. In a larger sense, the same 
factor is vital today. 

Fourth, sanitation, including par- 
ticularly protection against vermin 
that may spread epidemic disease. 
The very first settlement in this 
country at Jamestown, Virginia, had 
to be abandoned on account of mos- 
quitoes. 

Fifth, protection against enemies. 
The hill cities of Italy and of New 
England were located for this end. 
I know a town in New Hampshire 
where on practically every hill there 
are cellar holes, all deserted now; 
the people have moved down into 
the valleys, but originally they built 
on the hills, probably in part for 
protection against malaria and _ in 
part for protection against human 
foes. If we do not effectively control 
the dogs of war, it may well be 
that the whole course of planning 
in the future will be dominated by 
the importance of minimizing the 
danger from bombings. 

Sixth, power. Adequate sources of 
power will obviously be essential in 
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the community of the future—for 
heating, lighting, refrigeration, and 
for industrial and _ transportation 
uses. We may perhaps dream of the 
day when electricity will be the only 
form of power that need be provided 
for the individual home and the 
utilization of atomic energy may 
revolutionize all our concepts in this 
field. 

Seventh, transportation. The city 
can not be planned, an individual 
home can not be planned, except in 
relation to the highways, waterways, 
or airways that connect it with other 
elements in society. Our major 
trafic problems of today are due to 
the fact that horse-and-buggy plan- 
ning is inadequate for the automo- 
bile, and what air transportation 
may do to us no one can fully con- 
ceive as yet. 

Eighth. the means of livelihood. 
The wealth of the community, and 
its very existence, must depend upon 
the fields and the factories from 
which its residents derive the where- 
withal for their daily life. 

Ninth, facilities for trading. The 
prosperity of an area depends not 
only on its basic productivity but 
also on its opportunities for inter- 
change of goods and services, its 
shopping centers, its distributing 
centers, its banks and insurance com- 
panies. 

Tenth, recreation. In the future 
economy of plenty, it is quite clear 
that the time people will spend in 
recreation—I use the word in its 
sense of re-creation—will be a very 
much larger proportion than it has 
been. I think it is certain that with 
technological improvements we shall 
shorten the years of labor and short- 
en the hours of labor. And it is vital- 
ly important that those other hours 
that are not spent in earning a liv- 
ing shall be spent profitably in re- 
construction and I mean by this. of 
course, not just playing fields but 
libraries and all other opportuni- 
ties for association and improvement. 

Eleventh, the school. The modern 
equivalent of the little red school 
house must be a vital element in 
healthy community life, with the ex- 
tension of its influence into the fields 
of adult education and community 
activities of various sorts. 

Twelfth, the church. The white 
steeple among the elms is the most 
characteristic symbol of the New 
England village and the element of 
community worship meets funda- 
mental human needs that can never 
be eliminated. 





Finally, social intercourse. “The 
walls of our cities are men.” The 
market place and the country store 
have ever served as centers of neigh- 
borhood and civic interest and the 
contact between human beings on 
higher levels is perhaps the most 
basic factor in civilization. This is 
why I have serious doubts of the 
soundness of extreme decentraliza- 
tion as advocated by British plan- 
ners today. Such decentralization 
may often be a form of emotional 
escapism rather than a sound solu- 
tion of the problems involved. I 
doubt if the city of 50,000 popu- 
lation can really serve as a wholly 
independent unit of cultural life 
unless it is, in its turn, correlated 
with a larger center where the cur- 
rents of civilization and the creative 
dreams of the future can be com- 
pared and synthesized from a wider 
background. 

Has the Case Been Overstated? 

Have | visualized physiology in 
terms that are too all-embracing? 
I think not, for the muscles and 
hearts and brains and emotions of 
man are inevitably fused in per- 
sonality and man is a vital part of 
the society in which he lives. 

Have I asked too much of design. 
in suggesting that the architect must 
be a creative artist in human living. 
as well as in concrete and steel? 
Again, | think my view is defensi- 
ble. 

Such books as Fitch’s American 
Building (to which I have already 
referred) have stressed the influ- 
ence of technological and_ social 
changes on the work of the architect. 
It is unquestionably true that the 
invention of the arch made_ the 
Gothic cathedrals possible and that 
the manufacture of steel and the art 
of welding opened the road for the 
architecture of today. It is equally 
true that classical architecture mir- 
rored the abstract philosophy of 
Greece, that the great cathedrals ex- 
pressed the religious ideals of the 
Middle Ages, that functional archi- 
tecture carries out the empirical ap- 
proach of modern science. 

Louis Sullivan was right when he 
said, nearly half a century ago, that 
the architect “is and imperatively 
shall be an interpreter of the nation- 
al life of his time... you are 
called upon, not to betray, but to 
express the life of your own day 
and generation.” 

What I should like to emphasize, 
however, is that this is a two-way, 
(Continued column two, page 287) 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 


by the 


Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 


organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 


Engineering Section of the Public Housing 


Administration, where 


there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


“SAFETY-FOOT” DEVICE 
DECREASES LADDER DANGERS 





With both feet firm on a ladder 
platform such as the one pictured 
above, both hands can be put to work 
by the maintenance man who must 
“go up in the air” to get a job done. 
As the manufacturer of the platform 
says, men handling rung ladder jobs 
no longer need to perch precarious- 
ly at their work with one hand grasp- 
ing the ladder for balance and with 
feet arched tensely and uncomfort- 
ably over the rung. The Beauideal 
Safety-Tread Ladder Step can turn 
any ladder rung into a flat, stable 
platform that will provide firm sup- 
port and balance at any height, no 
matter at what angle the ladder is 
placed. 

The Ladder Step is a 


8l,-inch platform of 


1034-inch by 
34-inch hard- 


wood, bolted to cast aluminum 
brackets. In use. slots in the bottom 
of the brackets fit over a ladder 


rung while the brackets are hooked 
over the next higher rung. A tensile 
strength of 21.000 pounds per square 
inch makes the Ladder Step 
the heaviest 


safe for 
workman. For extra 
safety. the step is fitted with a strip 
of “Safety-Walk” tread material to 
prevent slipping. A hand slot is cut 
into the step to make it easy to 
carry. Special widths are available 
on order. Step sells for $10 net 
f.o.b. shipping point, subject to state 
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sales tax. Write Beauideal, Inc.. 823 
South Water Street. Saginaw. Mich- 
igan. 

LONG-LASTING PLASTIC BRUSH 
BRISTLES DEFY WEAR AND TEAR 


A clean sweep—and a long-lasting 


one: that’s the claim for Electro- 
sweep brushes, made with plastic 
bristles. Claims made for “Miro- 


lite.” the plastic material used in 
the bristles, are that it withstands 
the harmful action of most acids and 
alkalis; is rot and mildew proof; 
sheds water; and holds its “spring” 
indefinitely. Brushes are of the wide- 
flare style, with 3%4-inch trim, and 
with black or colored bristles. Natu- 
ral color hardwood blocks on the 
sweeps are finished in lacquer and 
come in lengths ranging from 12 
to 36 inches. If requested, Dura-Bilt 
all-steel handles are available at 
no extra cost. Manufactured by Em- 
pire Brush Works, Port Chester, 
New York. 
CAN’T MAKE WHITE TURN BLACK 
IF LEAD-FREE PAINT USED 

The smoke-filled air of the indus- 
trial areas in or near which much 


public housing is built can not 
change the painted finish of such 
housing from white to grey and 
black . . . if Sun-Proof paints have 


been used. The explanation for this 
“fast color” quality of Sun-Proof 
paints is that they are lead-free; 
hence will not react to the sulphur- 
ous gases present in the air in most 
industrial areas. Other advantages 
claimed for the new paint are that 
it has a better initial color, dries 
quickly, brushes on well for two- 
coat painting jobs, has a smooth 
finish and hiding qualities, 
and will not check and chalk easily. 
Available in white and colors, Sun- 
Proof paint is said to work equally 
well on wood, brick, or masonry. 
Manufactured by Pittsburgh Plate 


good 


Glass ( arept 632 Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


OUTSIDE WINDOW WORK SAFER, 
FASTER WITH WINDOW PLATFORM 

















“Strap-hanging” is over for the 
window washer, painter, glazier—if 
he is equipped with one of the Win- 
dow Platforms pictured above. Not 
only is outside window work made 
safe through the use of this Platform 

but it can also be done faster. 
since the workman can use both 
hands on the job: no clutching with 


one hand of ropes, straps, window 


frame, etc.. while the other one does 
the work. 

The Platform rests on the outside 
sill; it is held in place by a bar of 
rail carbon steel tubing on the in 
side. This tubing can be adjusted 
to window width, and is equipped 
with rubber guards so that it won't 
mar the finish. A 34-inch 
high guard rail protects the work- 
man. Each platform has been tested 
to hold 800 pounds. One minute is 
all it takes te adjust the Platform; 
one adjustment is usually enough for 
a whole building. Collapsible for 
easy transfer and storage, the Plat- 
form weighs 32 
standard 


inside 


pounds. The 
model is adjustable for 
windows up to 4 feet wide; models 
7-foot windows § are 
available at no extra cost. Selling 
price is $37.50 f.o.b. Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. For further informa- 
tion write Industrial Products Com- 
pany, 2709 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania. 


suitable for 
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AUTHOR COMMENTS ON REVIEW OF HIS BOOK 

In reviewing my book, The Negro Ghetto, in the 
August issue of the JourNAL Professor Bunzel has given 
some interpretations that do not follow from the con- 
tents of the study. I should like, therefore, to comment 
briefly on some of his observations. 


Mr. Bunzel states that I fail to overcome the dilemma 
that follows from “focusing attention on a single social 
evil and asking for remedy,” adding that in such a 
situation there is a tendency to minimize or overlook 
“fundamental difficulties or conditions implicit in an 
entire area of our social or economic life.” Citing my 
statement that the basic housing needs of minorities are 
more living space and an adequate supply of low-rent 
housing, he observes that the same statement applies to 
all of the United States. Although, as is repeatedly 
pointed out in The Negro Ghetto, minorities, “to the 
extent that they have free access to all types of housing 
in the market, will have a common experience with the 
total population” (and this statement appears on the 
same page as the one from which Mr. Bunzel takes his 
quote), the main point of the book is the fact that 
minorities do not have free access to the whole housing 
market. There is recognition, however, that “it is only 
in a national situation of adequate programming to meet 
the shelter requirements of all income groups that 
minorities can hope to improve appreciably their hous- 
ing conditions’ (page 311) and on next to the last 
page in the text this statement appears: “The housing 
problems of minorities can never be solved or ma- 
terially lessened until the nation has an effective pro- 
gram for meeting adequately the shelter requirements 
of all the people.” In the first chapter of the last section 
of the book, entitled, “Wanted—A Postwar Housing Pro- 
gram, there are the outlines of a program for meeting 
the needs of the nation as a whole, for it is in the con- 
text of the entire social and economic area of housing 
that The Negro Ghetto discusses the shelter problems of 
minorities. 


Although Professor Bunzel accuses me of asking for 
equality plus, since I attack segregation, there is in 
his review no evidence to support this claim. Indeed, he 
states that the postulate of non-segregation presents such 
a dilemma. If that were true, my confidence in de- 
mocracy would be much less. And in any event, since 
my opposition to residential segregation is supported by 
evidence of its costs to society, I should have expected 
a critical reviewer to have discussed evidence rather than 
an unsupported dilemma. 


Mr. Bunzel has confused my failure to labor the 
point that Negro landlords exploit their tenants with 
evidence that I am “barely aware” of that fact. In 
my treatment of economic exploitation of Negroes in 
housing, there is little reference to the color of the 
exploiter. In practice, the same motivations and combi- 
nations of circumstances operate on members of all 
racial groups who are intent on milking the highest 
returns from their investments in real property. It is 
not the color and race of the owner but the market con- 
ditions that are important. 
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The cleavage between classes among Negroes (and 
other minorities) are much more complex than Pro- 
fessor Bunzel seems to realize. It is because of this 
fact that I did not attempt in The Negro Ghetto to pre- 
sent a simple or complete statement of the problem. 
Rather. in a book about the shelter of minorities, I re- 
stricted my discussion to those aspects of this interesting 
phase of Negro life that are directly related to housing. 
Consequently, I outlined the conflict between middle- 
class, older Negro residents in the North and the newer, 
predominantly lower-class migrants (Chapter III), the 
opposition of upper-class Negroes to public housing in 
areas contiguous to their neighborhoods (pages 92. 96. 
and footnote page 194), and the in-group suspicion of 
Negroes who move out of the ghetto (page 240). 


One final word. Professor Bunzel takes me to task 
for not documenting my assertion that studies of prop- 
erty values stress the importance of inadaptability of 
neighborhoods over a period of time to meet the in- 
evitable changes in the needs and incomes of occu- 
pants. The evolution of slums in the heart of our cities 
is the most telling documentation. There is also support 
in the literature. One of these sources is Homer Hoyt’s 
The Structure and Growth of Residential Neighborhoods 
in American Cities. Two paragraphs from Hoyt’s study 
that specifically deal with the matter of the decline 
in neighborhoods and support my statement as referred 
to by Mr. Bunzel are quoted in a footnote on page 239 


of The Negro Ghetto. 
Robert C. Weaver, New York City 


KIND WORDS ABOUT THE JOURNAL 

I just want to send a line of appreciation of the 
good job you are doing for all of us in the JoURNAL 
or Hovusinc. I find the issues very interesting and of 
immediate and practical help to me in my work as a 
teacher of public administration. 


Some of my friends in editorial work tell me that they 
feel shut off from their readers, so you may care to 
have this expression of opinion. 


John M. Gaus, Harvard University 


The $4 for the JouRNAL or Housinc is very well 
spent. Each issue it seems to me is an improvement 
over the one before and they have all been excellent. 


Lee F. Johnson, Washington, D.C. 


NEW CITY PLANNING TEXT PUBLISHED 

I take pleasure in sending you, under separate cover. 
a copy of our book Surging Cities, which is just off the 
press. I hope that you will be willing to assign some- 
one to review this book for the JourNaL or Hovusinc. 


Surging Cities has been prepared primarily as a sup- 
plemental civics text for secondary schools but we have 
sought to give it a level of style and content suitable 
also for adults who have not specialized in the planning 
field. Part I treats the major physical planning prob- 
lems of urban regions and describes solutions that have 
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been found effective in the United States and abroad. 
Part II is devoted to the Greater Boston region. 

If demand justifies, we contemplate reprinting Part 
I as a separate volume, since its content consists of basic 
principles that have application in every metropolis 
and the surrounding cities and towns. It could thus 
achieve nation-wide distribution as a school text. 

The Greater Boston Development Committee, Inc.. is 
a nonprofit corporation and Surging Cities is being of- 
fered for sale at the minimum price that is possible. 
We are listing it at $3.00 (bound in buckram and 
boards) with the usual discount to schools. Copies 
bound in heavy paper covers are available for $2.25. 

It is our hope that this book may make a valid con- 
tribution to the training of youth for democracy. It 
should instill a better understanding of the problems of 
our urban environment and, at the same time, stimulate 
greater participation by our rising generation of citizens 
in civic action to cope with these problems. 


T. T. McCrosky. Boston 


SCOTTISH AND AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS THE SAME 

I have received three copies of the June issue of the 
JourRNAL OF HousiNG containing a reprint of my article 
on supervision from our own Housing magazine. 

I am very much obliged to you for sending this and 
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The two-day Pacific Southwest Regional Conference on 
September 13-14 was “acclaimed one of the Council's most 
successful meetings in its seven-year history,"’ writes James 
D. Richardson, Executive Director of the Vallejo Authority 
and official host to the conference. 

At left—New regional officers elected at the meeting were 
(left to right) Bert Klahn, Treasurer, Marin City, California: 
Albert N. LeFevre, President, Benicia, California; and Jess 
Swanson, Vice-Pesident, Los Angeles. 

Below left—Mr. Richardson (left), greeting NAHO Presi- 
dent Ray O. Edwards (center) and retiring Regional President 
George Black of San Bernardino, California (right). 

Below right—Navy officials in attendance were Captain 
W. R. Dowd, USN, (left) Commanding Officer of Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard, principal speaker at a luncheon session, and 
Rear Admiral Frank Lowry, USN, (right) Commander of the 
Vallejo-Mare Island Area, U. S. Naval Base. Between them 
is Frank Macahiel, Commissioner of the Vallejo Authority. 


find your magazine extremely interesting. 

It would appear to me that your problems are very 
similar to our own and, in fact, while reading some 
of the items, I feel I conld have been reading articles 
written by some of my own colleagues. 

I notice you describe me as the “Town Bailiff.” I do 
not know what a Town Bailiff is but I am a housing 
manager. The term “ 
land but the post is termed housing manager in England 
and also apparently in U.S.A. 

D. Emsley. Paisley. Scotland 


3urgh Factor” is peculiar to Scot- 


JOURNAL CARRIES HOUSING NEWS TO CHINA 
This check for membership dues is a little late in ar 
riving due to the distance—only physical—between my- 
self and the NAHO office. | hope the delay will not 
interrupt the arrival of the JourRNAL, which I enjoy 
getting, though from time to time it conveys tragic 
housing news such as the passage of the emasculated 
T-E-W Bill. If our legislators would like to see and 
know what the neglect of a nation’s housing problem 
will do to its population and to the nation itself, they 
should visit Shanghai. That would frighten them into 
reason and reasonable action. Some day I'll write you 
a little about Shanghai’s housing problem and get some 
photos for you. Meanwhile, best wishes. 
Adolph C. Glassgold, Shanghai 
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THANKS, MR. MANAGER — A Tragedy in One Act 


Characters 

Jim—An “over-income” tenant in 
a public housing project. Has wife 
and two children. Has income of 
$46.00 per week “take home pay.” 

M—Manager of a public housing 
project 

R.A.—Real estate agents 

Preface 

All statements made by each and 
every character reflect actual occur- 
rences and conditions happening or 
existing in the City of Louisville at 
the times indicated. Personal names 
are fictitious. 

The Play 

Jim: Mr. Manager, I’m desperate. 
Eleven months ago you gave me a 
six months notice to move from the 
project. You've been decent enough 
to give me five extensions of 30 days 
each but, believe me, 55 such exten- 
sions couldn’t help me. We've spent 
money we couldn't afford to pay for 
appraisal of houses for sale, only to 
find the G.I. loan office said they 
were too high priced or that my 
salary wasn’t enough for approval 
of the loan! More money went to 
pay someone to watch the kids while 
the wife, day after day, ran down 
every possibility through the paper, 
through friends, and through every 
real estate office in town! The wife's 
more than half sick with worry. Cries 
all night every night. We're sunk. 
There’s honestly no place we can 
get. What'll we do? 

M: I know it’s tough, Jim, but we 
can’t change the regulations. You've 
been a grand tenant and I personally 
hate to see you go, but you'll have 
to move. Bill Kellar found a place 
recently which he managed to buy. 

Jim: Did you see the place Bill 
bought? 

M: No. 

Jim: I did. It's in Columbia Al- 
ley. A three-room cottage—no bath 

an outdgor privy! And the down 
payment was $1300. Bill had 
$800.00 and borrowed $500.00. I’ve 
got nothing. Still owe Doc Jones 
plenty from the wife’s trouble after 
little Jimmy was born. 

M: Well now, Jim, you know the 
government can't take everybody's 
personal troubles into consideration. 
I'll do what I can for you; mean- 
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MARSHALL F. DUMEYER 
Chief Housing Manager, 
City of Louisville Municipal 
Housing Commission 


time, you keep contacting real estate 
offices. They tell me there’s a lot 
of new places being built for rental 
purposes. Your friend Tom Akers 
rented a place six months ago and 
he makes less than you. 

Jim: Yeah—Tom. Didn't he come 
in to see you today? 

M: Tom Akers? No. What would 
he want to see me about now? 

Jim: About making an applica- 
tion, Mr. Manager. You see. Tom’s 
wife had another baby and his 19 
year old boy got married and left. 
leaving Tom to pay $70.00,rent on 
his salary of 45 bucks a week! He 
can't make it. 

M: Well, he won't have much 
chance of getting back. He has a 
place to live. It’s up to him to figure 
out how to pay the rent. You give 
the real estate offices another whirl, 
Jim. 

Jim: Thanks a lot, Mr. Manager. 


* * wt 


R.A. No. 1: Houses or apart- 
ments for rent? Yes, sir. Plenty of 
them. You have no children? 

Jim: Yeah, two. 

R.A. No. 1: Well, let’s see now. 
that eliminates most of the rental 
units, but we have a group of nice 
new homes, small and a little off the 
beaten path, as you might say, but 
brand new and very nice. Nice little 
gas space heater in the front room. 
There’s four rooms and bath. Like 
to see them? 

Jim: | got quite a bit of furniture 
and rooms in the new houses are 
mighty small. I know. I’ve looked 
at dozens for sale. Guess I could 
store some in the basement, though, 
if necessary. 

R.A. No. 1: Basement! Oh. come 
now, there’s no basement in the 
houses we rent for the price of these. 

Jim: What is the rent, Mr.? 


R.A. Neo. 2: Only $75.00 per 
month. 

Jim (hopelessly): With utilities, 
huh? 


R.A. No. 1: Indeed not. You pay 


electricity, water, sewer charges, and 
gas for heating and cooking. 
Jim: Sorry I bothered you. Good- 


bye. ies cls 


R.A. No. 2: Yes, sir. Got just 
what you need. Two kids? Glad to 
have “em. Want the kiddies to have 
a place to live. What is your salary, 
sir? 

Jim: lve asked for a raise. | 
might pay $60.00 or $65.00 a month, 
if it includes utilities. What's the 
rent? 

R.A. No. 2: Well—there’s no use 
your wasting our time. We dislike 
taking applications and prefer not 
to have them from men earning less 
than $4000 a vear. Our rent is 
$88.50 per month without utilities. 
We also require a security deposit 
of $88.50. I'm sure we couldn't help 
you—Goodbye. 

Jim: Thanks. So long. 

R.A. No. 2: (to other salesman 
after Jim leaves): 

No applications again today! 
What the hell we gonna do? Con- 
struction has caught up with appli- 
cations and we get 15 more units 
next week. How we gonna get 15 
applications in that time, the way 


were going now? 
* * ” 
R.A. No. 3: We'll fix you up. We 
represent several brand new de- 


velopments. Swell little new homes 
and apartments. 

Jim: Mr., what's the rent? 

R.A. No. 3: Oh, I imagine you can 
handle it okay if public housing 
says you are a high-income earner. 
We have both single units and apart- 
ments on Manslick Road, immediate 
occupancy, your choice at $78.50 
per month, plus, of course, utilities. 
Then there's another group, very 
nice, with basement, at $88.50, and 
some others, kind of far from school 
and shopping centers but very rea- 
sonable, at only $75.00 a month. 
Cute little new homes with plenty of 
open space in which your kids can 
play. Sounds good, huh? 

Jim: Mr., if I try to pay rents like 
that. the open spaces would be in 
my kids. Yeah—in their stomachs. 
So long. 


(Continued column one, page 287) 
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OLD PEOPLE’S CLUBROOM, FURNISHED AND 


Above are elderly residents of public housing in Omaha, 
enjoying the facilities of their ““Old People’s Clubroom.” 
“The story in connection with this clubroom dates back 


several years,"’ writes Edward M. Ouren, 
Manager of the Housing Authority of the City of Omaha. 
“The old people desired a place where they could get together 
with their sewing, etc., together with a place to meet and 


R.A. No. 4: (after giving Jim the 
same story): You better grab one of 
these $75.00 There 
wont be any more when these are 
rented. I talked to all builders to- 
day, September 17, and they've all 
agreed they will not and can not 
build any more rental stuff after 
what's now under construction is 
finished. One of the leaders says: 
“Anything built to rent would have 
to be built for less than $6000 and 
that’s an impossibility.” 

Jim: I guess me and hundreds of 
others in these housing projects will 
have to buy tents and- set up house- 
keeping on the river bank—or may- 
be on the court house lawn. Thanks 
for your time, pal. I'm sorry it was 


places now. 


wasted. See you again sometime. 
* % % 

V: Whadda you say. Jim? Find 
that new home yet? Time’s getting 
short. 

Jim: Yeah, I know. That's what 
the wife keeps saying. She’s got the 
kids reminding me every night now. 
Listen, in the past week I been to 
every private source in this town and 
those across the river. They told me 

. (Jim takes a half hour to inform 
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General Housing 


very much. 


HOUSING - HEALTH— 
(Continued from page 282) 
The trend 
of civilization influences architecture 
but architecture also helps to con- 

trol the course of civilization. 

The small dwellings of today are 
in part a reflection of the small 
families of today—as well as of 
high building costs—but dwellings 


not a one-way process. 


* that are too small may well have 


the unfortunate effect of reinforcing 
the trend toward still smaller fami- 
lies in the future. 

On a more subtle plane. I suspect 
that the development of Aristotelian 
and Thomistic philosophy may not 
have been unrelated to the fact that 
men lived in spaces bounded by flat 
walls with square corners. fixing ii 


the Vanager of all the facts). 

V: Well, Jim, you'd better leave 
now. I see three more ineligible ten- 
ants in the outer office waiting to talk 
to me. Keep your chin up. Why 
don't you try the real estate offices 
again next week? You have to get 
out, you know. 

Jim: Yeah. I know. Thanks. Mr. 


Manager. 


carry on social activities. 
a small basement area near where most of them live. 
three rooms with toilet facilities. The furnishings were donated 
by other tenants and the curtains made by the old folks, 
who have really fixed up these quarters and enjoyed them 
All cleaning and maintenance work in the rooms 
is done by the tenants.’ 


MAINTAINED BY TENANTS — OMAHA 





The space we loaned to them is 
It has 


, 


the very basis of the mind the con- 
cept of rigid law and sharp alter- 
natives of right and left. May not 
a child who, in his earliest years 
grows up in the curved spaces that 
are now possible and increasingly 
may not such a child have 
a mind-set that is far more flexible. 
more imaginative, more adaptable to 
a world that has infinite possibili- 
ties of harmonious adjustment, not 
merely the choice between an afT- 


common 


bitrary “right” and “wrong”? 

The architect reflects our culture. 
He helps to transmit the ideals of 
our culture. He may also be a 
major agent in the formulation of 
the culture of the future. 


NEIGHBORHOOD— 


(Continued from page 272) 
a short-cut to a classless, homogeneous 
society is the mass-man the rootless, 
mobile creature of an automatic machine 
age. The other extreme is back-to-the 
Middle-Ages: a retreat into the womb of 
nature based on the conviction that big 
ness and power can not be reconciled with 
what is essentially human. Surely the truth 
lies between these extremes? And surely 
the humanization of urban residential 
neighborhoods tends in the direction of 
such truth? At least it seems so to me. 
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GOOD IDEAS FROM STAFF REWARDED 
BY NEW YORK, DALLAS AUTHORITIES 

Plans to make employees’ ideas for 
better operating methods “pay off” 
for both the housing authority and 
for staff members are under way at 
the New York City Housing Author- 
ity and are already turning in results 
at The Housing Authority of the City 
of Dallas. 

According to its monthly report 
for August, the New York Authority 
will grant four prizes every three 
months for the most valuable sugges- 
tions turned in by employees during 
the quarter. First and second prizes 
are to be $50 and $25 savings bonds: 
five- and three-day annual leaves will 
be awarded as third and fourth 
prizes, respectively. 

At Dallas the plan takes the form 
of an “Idea Contest” open to all 
authority employees. Awards go to 
those staff members who submit the 
best ideas for more efficient and 
economical operation from either a 
management or a maintenance angle. 
The September issue of Shop Talk, 
published by the Southwest Regional 
Council's Management Committee. 
reports that the first such contest 
closed in July and another was being 
held in September. 


COLORS ACT AS DANGER SIGNALS: 
HELP CUT HOME ACCIDENTS 

It’s a “bright” idea in more ways 
than one to use vivid touches of color 
at critical points in the home to high- 
light danger spots. Home accidents 
—responsible for more than 30,000 
deaths every year and for even more 
cases of serious injury can be 
reduced substantially by the proper 
use of color, authorities on the sub- 
ject say. 

According to Hayes Quinn, color 
consultant of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, color has been used 
successfully in industry to reduce ac- 
cidents, raise morale, and increase 
production. It can be applied equally 
well, he believes, in the home. Using 
color as a safety factor is based on 
known principles of “color dynam- 
ics.” The theory is that each color 
contains individual characteristics 
that are capable of producing defi- 
nite human moods and reactions. 
Knowing which colors produce which 
effect and applying paint with that 
knowledge in mind can put color to 
work in promoting home safety. 
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Here are some of Mr. Quinn’s sug- 
gestions on how to paint for safety: 

1—Use a color that reflects light to 
eliminate dangerous shadows on floors in 
dark areas and to paint poorly lighted at- 
tic and basement stairs. 

2—Use a contrasting color on thresholds 
to prevent tripping. 

3—Paint garage doors with white or yel- 
low lines as a guard against dented fen- 
ders. 

4—In the basement, use red for electric 
switches and the furnace door handle. 

5—Paint spaces behind switch boxes, 
meters, fire extinguishers, house numbers, 
etc., in vivid colors. 

6—Mark hot water faucets and the switch 
that ignites the gas oven jet with red or 
yellow. 

7—Use red for guard rails of washing 
machine wringers. 

8—Paint electric fan guards a brilliant 
yellow. 

Besides acting as a warning signal, 
color can be a time-saver too, particu- 
larly for the maintenance man. Tools 
and garden equipment can be iden- 
tified quickly and easily if the han- 
dles are painted with different colors 
to indicate different types of tools. 
TENANTS MUST PRESENT WRITTEN 
REQUESTS TO BUILD FENCES 

Residents who want to keep tod- 
dlers in their own back yards at the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Texarkana, Texas, must presert a 
written request to the Authority for 
permission to build fences. The form 
used by the Authority for this pur- 
pose is a combination request for ap- 
proval and agreement to put up a 
fence in line with Authority specifica- 
tions. It is filled out in duplicate, 
one copy going to the resident him- 


Ey 


Hints to the Housing Manager 


: i 
self, the other to his file in the Au- 
thority’s office. The form is reprinted 
below from the September issue of 
Shop Talk, published by the Man- 
agement Committee of NAHO’s 
Southwest Regional Council. 


“HANDLE WITH CARE” IS WARNING 
ON CHEMICAL WEED KILLER USE 


Chemical weed killers should be 
used with caution because they are 
still in experimental stages, a curator 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History, Dr. C. H. Curran, warned 
last month. 

Citing tests made in New York 
state, Dr. Curran pointed out that if 
solutions such as 2, 4-D are applied 
too freely or in too concentrated for- 
mulas, they can kill valuable flowers. 
trees, shrubs, and grass, along with 
undesirable weeds. Flowering dog- 
wood, birch and beech trees, as well 
as many flowers and garden plants. 
are particularly susceptible, he said. 

Dr. Curran particularly called at- 
tention to the lack of uniformity 
among commercially marketed weed 
killers. One brand may have good 
results while another, used under the 
same conditions, may destroy wanted 
plants. For this reason he cautioned 
users to follow directions carefully 
and use each brand only for the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. He 
also pointed out that a weed killer 
may have different effects on the 
same plant, depending on the stage 
of growth: normally immune plants 
can be killed during some delicate 
stage of development. 





I reside at Apartment 


| 
2 
3 
4 
5—Painted white 
6 

7 





REQUEST FOR APPROVAL TO BUILD A FENCE 


the rear of my apartment. I have a child under four years of age. 
If granted this request, I will agree to build this fence in accordance 
with the following specifications: 
—3 feet, 6 inches in height 

Width of dwelling unit 

Depth 2 feet back of sidewalk 

Entrance to walk leading to back door 


Built on movable platform—no posts allowed 
Size of pickets 134 inches x 3% inch 
8—Pickets 24% inches apart. 

I will also agree to remove this fence upon vacating my apartment 
or at any time my child or children reach the age that a fence is no 
longer required. I understand that this fence will be inspected by 
the Maintenance Superintendent upon completion. 


and desire to build a fence in 
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BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH 

has joined the staff of the housing and 
community facilities division of the 
Human Resources Office of the National 
Security Resources Board. 

Mr. Loshbough resigned as Deputy in 
Charge of Operations of the National 
Capital Housing Authority to take his 
new position. He had been with NCHA 
in this capacity since 1945. For a year 
and a half prior to that time, he was with 
the National Public Housing Conference 
as director of planning—having previous- 
ly been with NCHA for a number of 
years. 

Mr. Loshbough is the retiring president 
of NAHO’s Middle Atlantic Regional 
Council and was the 1946-1947 chairman 
of the Association's Potomac Chapter, 
one of the most active in the country. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 

has returned to this country after a year 
and a half period of service with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization in Paris. He 
is now Chairman of the Political Science 
Department of Brooklyn College. 

Prior to his UNESCO service, Mr. 
Ascher was Region II Housing Expediter, 
with headquarters in New York City. He 
had previously been with the Office of 
the Administrator of the National Housing 
Agency—from 1942 until 1947. 


HAROLD R. SUGERMAN, 

Chief of Occupancy Branch in the 
Chicago Regional Office of the Public 
Housing Administration, has resigned his 
position to enter the business field as 
executive assistant to the president of the 
firm of Gartner and Bender, manufactur 
ers of greeting cards, in Chicago. Mr. 
Sugerman’s resignation culminated 13 
years of service with the federal govern- 
ment, the last seven of which were spent 
with PHA where, prior to his last po- 
sition, he also served as Regional Statis- 
tician and Rental Analyst. 


ELISABETH COIT, 

shortly after completing work on the 
Federal Public Housing Authority's book 
Public Housing Design, of which she was 
editor, spent a year as research associate 
for Mayer and Whittlesey. architects, New 
York City. She is now Principal Project 
Planner for the New York City Housing 
Authority. 


JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR., 
former Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, has been appointed a 
deputy chief of mission for Greece under 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 
Mr. Blandford will be stationed in Greece, 
having left this country early in October. 
He will specialize in relations with the 
Greek government. 


RALPH J. VAN DERWERKER 

is returning to active duty with the 
United States Public Health Service, as- 
signed to the Washington office of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau as an engi- 
neer. Up to the fall of 1947, Mr. Van 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


AS59, PLANNING TECHNICIAN 
MIDWEST 

Desire technician to work with midwest 
housing authority. Position to begin Janu 
ary 2, 1949. Duties to include drafting, 
office werk, and preparation of local plan 
ning reports. Salary $3600. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W71, Male—HOUSING OR PLAN- 
NING ADMINISTRATION, PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS 

Now and for past nine years with fed- 
eral housing agency as general executive 
assistant, including public relations. Du- 
ties include (1) consultation with govern 
mental agencies and private groups con 
cerning the planning and development of 
large-scale housing: (2) analysis, coordina 
tion, and utilization of market and opera- 
tional data on planning, financing, con- 
struction, and management: (3) assisting 
in formulation of program and _ policies: 
(4) direction of public relations and in 
formation services: (5) preparation of 
special reports, speeches, and exhibits, 
plus conference planning. 

Twelve years general architectural ex 
perience, including residential development, 
planning, and housing surveys. 


W72, Male, 35 years — HOUSING 
MANAGER 

Housing experience includes two years 
as manager of 110-family trailer project 
and over two years as assistant housing 
manager of federally operated, 464-family 
permanent development, with responsibil 
ity for ofice management, budget prepara 
tion, accounting, and rent collection. Now 
and for past seven months with life in- 
surance company: two years sales coordi- 
nator for manufacturing company: nearly 
seven years with accounting department 
of real estate investment office. Education 

graduate in accounting, additional col 
lege training. 


W73. Male, 31 vears—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 


At present and for five years public 


Derwerker was one of the sanitary engi- 
neers serving with the Public Housing 
Administration on a consultantship basis 
from the Public Health Service. Since 
that time he has been with the Union 
County (New Jersey) Mosquito Extermi- 
nation superintendent 
engineer and secretary. 


Commission as 


MONSIGNOR O’DWYER, 

Archdioceson Director of Catholic Chari 
ties and Hospitals in Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been asked by Housing Ex- 
pediter Tighe E. Woods, to assist OHE 
in its nation-wide investigation of veterans 
housing complaints (see page 268). Mon- 
signor O'Dwyer has had a long history 
of housing service in California. He is 


school teacher: over a year with private 
real estate agency as salesman and rental 
manager responsible for tenant selection 
and rent collection; previous four years 
as assistant manager in private business. 
Education—A.B., social 
American jurisprudence ; 
ing in education. 


science; J.D., 
additional train 


W74, Male, 38 years— HOUSING 
CONSULTANT,COMMUNITY 
MANAGER, TOWN PLANNER 

Recently returned from advisory and su 
pervisory position in building materials 
and construction industry with United 
States military government in Germany. 
Previously was aircraft company property 
manager in charge of maintenance aad 
management of housing and other real 
estate holdings. Prior positions held in 
clude those of regional coordinator for 
federal housing agency, construction com 
pany executive, and property manager and 
real estate broker. Eduation—L.L.B. de 
gree. 


W75, Male, 43 years—HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION, RESEARCH 

Past four years with federal housing 
agency in charge of developing and main 
taining housing statistics; over six months 
as research and _ statistics director for 
public welfare agency; a total of nearly 
nine years with private welfare agencies, 
performing and directing field work; pre 
viously research assistant in private wel 
fare work. Education—A.B., history: Mas 


ter of Social Service. 


W76, Male, 44 years — HOUSING 
STATISTICS, RESEARCH 

Now and for past four years with fed 
eral agency, performing statistical control 
work, economic research and analysis, and 
policy recommendation on marketing top 
ics. One year with federal housing agency 
as economic and rental analyst: two 
years as economist and statistician with 
WPB: seven years vice-president of mort 
gage banking’ firm. Education—A.B., 
graduate study in accounting, 
statistics, and economics. 


economics 


now serving as the chairman of the Cali 
fornia Housing Initiative Committee, Inc., 
directed toward enactment of state legis 
lation to provide state loans and grants 
for low-rental housing. 





DONALD J. BRUNSON 

died suddenly during September as the 
result of a heart attack. He was proper- 
tv manager for the Housing Authority of 
the City of Renton, Washington. Previ- 
ously, from November 1945 to July 1946, 
he had been personnel officer for the 
Housing Authority of the City of Seattle. 
He had been a NAHO member during 
the entire period of his housing service. 
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APARTMENT HOUSES, by Joseph 
H. Abel, AIA, and Fred N. Severud, 
ASCE. 1947. 280 pp., illus. $10.00. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 

The development of successful rental 
property entails far more than the hap- 
hazard purchase of a site and the employ- 
ment of a construction contractor. In 
this book the problems that must be con- 
sidered to assure sound investment are 
discussed for the benefit of the architect 
and the prospective developer or investor 
in apartment buildings or projects. 

In the first section on architectural de- 
sign, written by Mr. Abel, the general 
problem is presented and then analyzed in 
chapters on site, building types, planning 
methods, site planning, construction and 
specifications, facilities and trends. While 
due consideration is given to past experi- 
ence in factors influencing both success- 
ful and unsuccessful design, the approach 
to the subject is not limited by popular 
prejudice. For example, advantages of the 
corridor type apartment building are shown 
where site or other conditions require it 
as a logical solution and a fair comparison 
is made of the multi-story building with 
row-houses on the basis of cost, ground 
coverage, and appearance. The author 
contrasts the design of low-rent, moderate- 
rent, and luxury type developments and 
the economic reasons for the selection of 
the most appropriate type for adequate 
return on investment after consideration 
of location and market analysis, with the 
general conclusion that moderate rental 
properties stand the greatest chance for 
success over a long period. Check lists, 
operating cost tabulations, and suggested 
room sizes and arrangements furnish valu- 
able information. The book is illustrated 
with sketches and photographs. 

The second part of the volume, by Mr. 
Severud, on structural design presents some 
general comments on systems of framing 
and floor and wall construction and some 
advice on troublesome details, particularly 
parapet walls. It is not entirely clear 
whether this section is addressed to the 
structural designer or the layman, since 
the text frequently deals with considera- 
tions too elementary for the former, while 
the stress diagrams, details, and analyses 
may be incomprehensible to the latter. 
The author describes some unorthodox 
methods, both tried and untried. which 
suggest possibilities in the development of 
new construction systems. 

The third section contains a chapter 
by Clifford Strock dealing with types of 
heating and air conditioning installations, 
a discussion by H. M. Nugent and W. H. 
Easton, Jr., of elevator design and con- 
trols for apartment buildings, and a chap- 
ter by Alfred Geiffert on landscaping, 
which deals with general considerations of 
site design and contains a fragmentary 
list of plant materials. 

Apartment Houses is not in any sense 
a manual or a design handbook. It is a 
general discussion of the fundamentals that 
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influence planning in the rental field. 
Ramsey Findlater, Member, 
NAHO Archictectural Committee 


HOW TO MAKE PUBLICITY WORK, 
by Jack Ramsberger. 1948. 123 pp. 
$2.00. Reynal and Hitchcock, 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York. 


From the first to the last word, this 
small book presents its valuable wares on 
the counter of actual experience. If a 
one-word reaction to the volume could be 
applied, that word would be “useful.” 
The facts, the approach, and the use of 
publicity media are all presented in such 
simple terms that persons with no news- 
paper or radio experience could, after 
close reading, hope to achieve at least 
modest success by following the advice in 
How to Make Publicity Work. The book 
is slanted to the novice in the field of 
publicity for community agencies and, 
therefore, has particular value for publi- 
cists in the public housing field, where 
an experienced public relations staff mem- 
ber is a raritv. Mr. Ramsberger once and 
for all removes the cloak of mystery and 
specialization for the publicity field and 
demonstrates how any fairly intelligent per- 
son with a full knowledge of the program 
he is to “publicize” but without actual 
publicity experience can be assured of 
maximum coverage in the major publicity 
fields. 

No hard and fast rules are presented 
but rather a guide is outlined, which in- 
cludes everything from a description of 
the position the publicist should have 
within his own organization to the simple 
ABC’s of preparing a news release or 
radio script. 

“The publicist’s role in an organization, 
is not merely that of publishing events 
as they happen,” Mr. Ramsberger empha- 
sizes, “but inspiring and influencing your 
organization to take action that makes 
news. This is where your work as a pub- 
licist differs somewhat from the normal 
work of a reporter. You are a reporter 
who also plays a part in the development 
of news.” 

Logically, then, the book points out the 
need for the publicist to know every- 
thing there is to know about his organiza- 
tion; to participate in the policy making 
of the organization, so that he can influ- 
ence its activity into newsworthy channels: 
and to achieve and hold a high place in 
the counsels of the organization. “You 
must know everything that happens 
whether or not it is to be divulged to the 
public. It is impossible for you to run a 
consistently successful publicity program 
if you are working at cross-purposes with 
those who run your organization.” 

Therefore, Step No. 1 is to establish 
yourself in your own organization. Step 
No. 2 is the study of the publicity media 
intended to be used, including both the 
media techniques and the representatives of 
these media. 

Every newspaper has an individual flavor, 
much of this personality dependent upon 








the editor himself and what he likes to 
print. Find those differences through study 
and then slant your story to meet them. 
Gain your experience through practice, 
Mr. Ramsberger advises, and remember 
it takes time. After you know the editor's 
favorite news topic, then you capitalize on 
that feature of his editing. Success in the 
placing of material will be in direct pro- 
portion to knowledge of these media. 

The old bone of whether to prepare a 
release or make a direct contact with a 
reporter is covered fully. The release has 
a place but it is secondary to direct cover- 
age. The release Mr. Ramsberger titles a 
“necessary evil” but it should be used to 
call to the attention of an editor an event 
that is not important enough to warrant 
direct coverage. But keep those releases 
brief, factual, and above all be sure they 
cover an event that is of interest to a 
large number of people. The author warns 
the novice on the matter of timing. Shun 
the big advertising days, the day before 
holidays, and the day after an election or 
when some big local event is capturing 
the space of the paper. Send your release 
or make your contacts the day after a 
holiday—on Mondays. Never call a press 
conference unless the news is really big 
and then have a hand-out ready for the 
reporters with the names and major facts 
included. Mr. Ramsberger doesn’t dis- 
count the advantage of having a “friend” 
on the paper but warns that “in the long 
run your success in placing material in 
newspapers will depend upon your ability 
to produce news.” 

The role of the weekly paper is an im- 
portant one. List all the weeklies in your 
community and see that they get releases. 
Remember that often a weekly will give 
more space to minor news than the dailies. 
Also the publicist should prepare feature 
articles for the weekly, which often will 
be given front page space. 

And so the volume goes on each page, 
literally loaded with good hints with re- 
spect to newspapers, radio, speeches, photo- 
graphs, etc. Samples of news releases, good 
and bad; samples of radio script; samples 
of record keeping—they are all included. 
It is as if Mr. Ramsberger had said: “So 
you're going to set up a publicist job?” 

and then started out to tell you the 
shortest, neatest steps necessary to achieve 
success. He marks the route well with red 
lights of warning. He doesn’t let you go to 
a radio station with empty hands but 
outlines the minimum and maximum ma- 
terial you should have for consideration 
of the program manager. He tells you 
where and how to get help in the learning 
process from the newsmen and the trained 
script writer. He makes you feel that you 
need not have the know-how, you need 
only be interested in gaining it, granted 
you have a product to sell. He knows the 
inevitability of critical publicity of your 
agency's work from other sources and tells 
you how to combat it or when to leave it 
alone. Then he lifts your chin way up and 
says bluntly: “You cannot please all of 
the people all of the time.” Says he: 
“The primary qualification of a competent 
publicity producer is to please a maximum 
number of people for a maximum period 
of time.” 

You will finish the volume in an eve- 
ning’s reading but you will refer to it 
endlessly, until the wisdom and experience 
of the author become part of the fabric 
of your mind—if you would be a publicist. 

Marie C. McGuire, Secretary, 
Naho Public Relations Committee 
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SWEDEN PLANS FOR BETTER 
HOUSING, by Leonard Silk. 1948. 
$4.00. 149 pp. illus. Duke University 
Press, Durham, North Carolina. 

To be reviewed. 


PRINCIPLES OF URBAN REAL 
ESTATE, by Arthur M. Weimer and 
Homer Hoyt. Revised edition, 1948. 512 
pp. illus. $4.75. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York City 10. 

Part I, “Real Estate Values,” covers legal. 
physical, and location factors; market and 
cycle forces; regulations. Part II. “Real 
Estate Administration,” covers develop- 
ment, financing, marketing, current prob- 
lems and possible solutions. The appen- 
dices contain a section on the use of 
statistical data, an outline summary of real 
estate licensing laws, and valuation tables. 

To be reviewed. 


PREJUDICE AND PROPERTY. 
An Historic Brief Against Racial Cov- 
enants. Submitted to the Supreme 
Court by Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark and Solicitor General Philip B. 
Perlman. 1948. 104 np. Cloth edition, 
$2.00; paper edition, $1.00 (available at 
special quantity order discounts). Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington 8, D. C. 

Presents the stand taken by the Justice 
Department against racial real estate cov- 
enants before the Supreme Court. Although 
based upon a legal brief, the contents have 
been arranged in convenient book style. 


PLANNING YOUR EXHIBIT, by 
Janet Lane and Beatrice K. Tolleris. 
1948. 28 pp. illus. $1.00. National Pub- 
licity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, Inc., 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York City 10. 

Another of the National Publicity Coun- 
cil’s “How-To-Do-It” series—this time cov- 
ering the do’s and don'ts of exhibit presen- 
tation. The book starts off with suggestions 
for the reader on analyzing the specific 
advantages and pitfalls of the exhibit meth- 
od as applied to his message and his par- 
ticular audience. In presenting the uses 
of various display techniques, the pam- 
phlet hits hard at basic principles, emphasiz- 
ing clarity, simplicity, the use of strong 
lines, bright colors, and the fewest pos- 
sible elements. Professional tips on meet- 
ing competition from other exhibits, con- 
sideration of mechanical factors such as 
space, electric outlets, etc., and the selec- 
tion of the best display materials to suit 
various purposes make the manual as prac- 
tical as it is stimulating. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT 
HOUSING? Talk It Over, Series 
G-133, May 1948. 16 pp. 10 cents. 
National Institute of Social Relations, 
Inc., 1244-20th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

A discussion guide for use by leaders 
and participants in small discussion 
groups. Begins with a brief narrative in- 
troduction to the major areas of the hous- 
ing problem and then gives the pros and 
cons of proposed solutions under two 
major questions and some subsidiary ques- 
tions, as follows: 

1—How can we get the houses we need? 

a—What role should government 
play? 


October, 1948 


b—How can we get more rental 
housing ? 
2—What can we do in our communities? 
a—Are all citizens free to live where 
they choose? 

b—What can we do about local pro- 

duction bottlenecks? 

The pamphlet includes a summary of the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee 
on Housing and, also, some suggestions 
for further reading. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
INDIANAPOLIS REDEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION. January 30, 
1948. 12 pp. mimeo. illus. Indianapolis 
Redevelopment Commission, Room 
404, 230 East Ohio Street, Indianapolis 
4, Indiana. 

A summary of the work of the Indian- 
apolis Redevelopment Commission during 
1947, including (1) steps taken toward 
acquisition of property for the first area 
selected for redevelopment and (2) an 
outline of the data obtained through studies 
of a second area. 


REPORT OF THE REDEVEL- 
OPMENT AUTHORITY OF THE 
CITY OF PHILADEPHIA. Ianuary 
20, 1948. 27 pp. plano. illus. Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Board of Education Building, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 

Report of the activities of the Redevelop- 
ment Authority of the City of Philadelphia 
for the year 1947. Reviews the year's ac- 
complishments, including the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth 
upholding the Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
the certification of nine blighted areas for 
redevelopment, and overall planning. The 
report also discusses financial, social, and 
other problems that redevelopment activity 
faces in the city, outlines steps already 
taken toward their solution, and makes 
recommendations for future action. 


REDEVELOPMENT OF _ CEN- 
TRAL AREAS. His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, London, England. 1947. 
99 pp. illus. $3.65. Sales Section, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City 20. 

An advisory technical handbook prepared 
by the British Ministry of Town and 


* Country Planning for the guidance of 


local planning agencies. The book is 
limited to central areas—i.e. that portion 
of a town that “contains the principal com- 
mercial streets and usually the main public 
buildings’—and is based on conditions 
in a town of 250,000 population, with 
special emphasis on war-damaged areas. 
Most of the book's conclusions, however, 
are felt to be applicable with some modi 
fications to smaller communities. 

After a brief introduction the handbook 
takes up the problems of redevelopment in 
the following order: (1) making the sur 
vey—both on a local and regional basis; 
(2) three basic decisions that will have to 
be taken—(a) the kinds of uses for which 
the plan should provide (for example, no 
family dwellings should be allowed with- 
in the central area), (b) the amount and 
distribution of space for each use, and 
(c) the layout of the main streets; (3) 
layout and development of streets, parking 
areas, shopping blocks, etc.; and (4) car- 
rying out the actual redevelopment plan 
through each successive stage. 


PREFABS ON PARADE, by O. W. 
McKennee and the staff of The Hous- 
ing Institute, Inc. 1948. 110 pp. illus. 
$2.00. The Housing Institute, Inc., 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. 

For each of 57 prefabricated house 
manufacturers, this book presents a_pic- 
ture of one of the models offered by the 
firm, the floor plan of the house pictured, 
a brief descriptive paragraph, and a short 
outline of the model's main construction 
features. In addition, the book contains 
an “introduction to prefabrication,” photos 
illustrating stages of prefabricated house 
assembly and prefab interiors, plus sug 
gestions for the prospective prefab owner 
on subdivision plans, placement of the 
house on the lot, etc. 


MANUAL ON WOOD CONSTRUC- 
TION FOR PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES. December 1947. 330 pp. 
$1.50. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A valuable contribution for housing of- 
ficials, architects, builders, prefabricators, 
and others interested in building wood pre 
fabricated houses. Prepared by the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
in collaboration with the Technical Staff 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
In addition to basic information on pre- 
fabrication and characteristics of wood as 
a building material, covers such specialized 
subjects as strength of materials; protec- 
tion of wood from decay, insects, fire; 
paints and painting; glues and gluing; 
joints and fastenings; insulation and ven- 
tilation; machining of wood and other 
materials; and repair techniques. 


THE COST OF ACQUIRING CHI- 
CAGO’S BLIGHTED AREAS— 
Demonstration of a technique for esti- 
mating land costs in deteriorated neigh- 
borhoods, by Harry Schaffner. 1948. 
12 pp. multi. Free on request to the 
Chicago Housing Authority, 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 4. 

An explanation of the method developed 
by the Chicago Housing Authority for 
estimating slum land acquisition cost. The 
technique involves adjustment of the base 
assessment value of the slum property to 
current market prices and for overhead 
costs of acquisition. 


HOUSING IN THE SOUTH, by 
Helen Bridgman. Special Number, New 
South, Vol. 3, No. 4. April 1948. 20 pp. 
illus. 15 cents. Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, 63 Auburn Avenue, N. E., Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 

A review of farm, nonfarm, and Negro 
housing conditions in the South, based 
on 1940 and 1947 Census Bureau figures. 


THE HOUSING SITUATION: Thc 
Factual Background. June 1948. 
35 pp. plano. plus appendices. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
on 25, D. C. 

A valuable compilation of housing facts 
originally prepared for the National Con- 
ference on Family Life and now made 
available to industry and public groups. 
Includes a narrative commentary and sup 
porting statistical data on the (1) housing 
inventory (number of existing units, con- 
dition of supply, vacancy and occupancy 
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data, rent and tenure, etc.) ; (2) residential 
construction volume (by dollar volume as 
well as by number of units started); (3) 
construction costs and prices; and (4) ex- 
tent of future housing requirements (in- 
cluding estimates of need forecast by 17 
different agencies and experts). 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLAN- 
NING: A Reader’s Guide, by F. J. 
Osborn. 1947. 12 pp. 1 shilling (pay- 
able by international money order avail- 
able at any post office). National Book 
League, 7 Albermarle Street, London 
W. 1, England. 

A thoughtfully selected list of references, 
prefaced by a stimulating statement as to 
why town and country planning is of im- 
portance at this time. Most of the reading 
references are, of course, British, since 
England is so far ahead of the rest of the 
countries of the world in not only legisla- 
ting—but acting—in this field. 


LAND ECONOMICS, by Roland R. 
Renne. 1947. 736 pp. $5.00. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York City. 

A college text that might well be useful 
to planners, appraisers, and other officials 
as a reference source. Covers principles 
of land utilization, problems and _ policies 
of land use, and controls—both those in 
force and proposed. 


STATE RENT CONTROL LAWS, 
by Carrie E. Hunter. Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 62. February 1948. 77 pp. 
plano. The Library of Congress, Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Washington, 

An analysis of statutory provisions of 
state rent control legislation, including 
three 1946 laws that have already expired, 
as well as the laws currently on the books 
of nine states. Carries a general discussion 
of all the laws; statutory definitions of 
significant terms (such as “housing ac- 
commodation,” “maximum rent,” “grounds 
for eviction,” etc.) ; and specific provisions 
of each of the 12 laws. Also includes an 
analysis of New York State’s commercial 
rent law and a brief discussion of seven 
city rent control ordinances. 
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Page Agency 


Public Housing Administration, 
Region I 


Fairfield Housing Authority 
Alabama 


Mohave County, Housing Authority 
of—Arizona 


Alturas Housing Authority— 
California 


Hayward, Housing Authority of 
the City of—California 


Imperial, Housing Authority of 
the County of—California 


Willows, Housing Authority of the 
City of—California 


New Canaan Housing Authority— 
Connecticut 


Kimberly Housing Authority— 


Idaho 


Cook County Housing Authority 
Illinois 


Logan County Housing Authority 
—lIllinois 


McLean County, Housing Authority 
of—Illinois 


Wabash County Housing Authority 
Illinois 


Brockton Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


North Adams Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


Northampton Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


Woburn Housing Authority 
Massachusetts 


Lincoln, Housing Authority of the 
County of—Nevada 


Princeton, Housing Authority of 
the Borough, of—New Jersey 


North Tonawanda Housing 
Authority—New York 


Troy, Housing Authority of the 
City of—New York 


Asheville, Housing Authority of the 
City. of—North Carolina 


Fostoria Metropolitan Housing 
Authority—Ohio 


Zanesville Metropolitan Housing 
Authority—Ohio 


Danville, Housing Authority of the 
City of—Virginia 


King, The Housing Authority of the 
County of—Washington 


B= 287 


Changes 

{cting Regional Director: Arthur L. Chladek 

Housing Manager: E. E. Bennett 

Executive Director: R. N. McKay 

Financial Manager: C. Elmer Wurth 

Address: 3132 “A” Street, Hayward, California 

Executive Director: William A. White, Box 1104, 
Brawley, California 

Executive Director: Gordon Lambert 

Chairman: Willis N. Mills, Frog Town Road, 
New Canaan, Connecticut 

Executive Director: W. E. Teater 

Address: 33 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, 


Illinois. Phone: RAndolph 6-9472 


Chairman: O. L. 
Illinois 


Andes, R. F. D. No. 1, Lincoln, 


Address: 600 Livingston Building, Bloomington, 
Illinois 


Chairman: Robert Y. Berry, ¢/o Townsend and 
Townsend, 526 Market Street, Mt. Carmel, 
Illinois 


Chairman: Samuel Sherman, 106 Main Street, 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


Chairman: J. B. Ruane, 105 Main Street, North 
Adams, Massachusetts 


Executive Secretary: William E. McCarthy, City 
Hall, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Address: 7 Winn Street, Woburn, Massachusetts 
Executive Director: Alfred Williams 


Address: 354 Nassau Street, Princeton, New 
Jersey 


Executive Secretary: 


Charles F. Rand 


Secretary: Justin E. Driscoll 


Address: 472 Merriman Avenue, Asheville, North 
Carolina 


Director-Secretary: J. W. Gutknecht, 114 East 
Tiffin Street, Fostoria, Ohio 


Director: Herman F. McAllister, 863 Durban 
Drive, Zanesville, Ohio 


Address: Box 698, Danville, Virginia 


Address: Room 210, Second and Pine Building, 
Seattle 1, Washington 
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